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For the Companion, 
AT NORMAN HALL. 

Yes, we all went to Uncle Norman’s for New 
Year. You have never seen Norman Hall? Well, 
it seems to me it’s the pleasantest old country 
house in the world, with its odd corners, and gar- 
rets, and empty rooms, where we boys could 


mike no end of a racket without troubling other ! 


folks. Uncle and aunt always let us do 
just as we please, for, you see, they live alone, 
and when New Year comes round, they’re glad 
enough to have a little life in the old place. 

Aunt Norman makes pies and cakes and 
puddings that make your mouth water to 
think about, and she doesn’t stint them either, 
or wink at a fellow, and tread on his toes, 
when he’s in danger of over-eating. She’s a 
nice old lady, only she’s always crying. The 
tears have just worn a channel down her poor 
old pale face. They have, truly; and it’s be- 
cause of Cousin Cecile. 

Cousin Cecile was uncle and aunt’s only 
child, and six years ago she ran away and got 
married to a music-teacher, named Averil. 
Uncle is terribly passionate, and he was so 
angry that he told aunt if ever she dared men- 
tion Cecile’s name to him again, that he’d 
never forgive her, or do something desperate, 
I don’t remember which; I only know it was 
something awful, for when he’s in temper he’s 
worse than a wild animal. 

Cecile and her husband went off, and no- 
body ever heard where they went. That, you 
see, kept Aunt Norman’s poor eyes forever 
dripping when uncle wasn’t around. But she 
didn’t dare to appear sad before him, and 
tried to smile and talk, and to be like her old 
self. Everybody said she was fretting her 
life away, but uncle didn’t seem to see that 
she was getting weaker and paler every day. 

Well, that was pretty bad, but it didn’t hin- 
der Norman Hall from being the nicest kind 
of a place for us boys and girls. 

Uncle had disinherited Cecile, and we 
nephews and nieces—there were six of us— 
didn’t know but what one of us would own 
Norman Hall one of these days; at least, our 
parents thought so, and the way they used to 
lecture us before we went to the Hall, not to 
make dear uncle angry, was amusing, I can 
tell you. 

I was a good ways ahead of the others, some- 
how, in uncle’s good graces, because he used 
to say, ““Mordaunt is a chip of the old Norman 
block, sir. He’s astubborn, independent chap, 
that would go through a stone wall to the dogs, 
sir, if it suited him to travel that way. Just 
as I used to be myself.”’ 

“Used to be,” indeed, as if he wasn’t then, 
the very stubbornest old fellow who was 
travelling, desperately fast, too, on the other 
side of the stone wall. But I liked him; I 
couldn't help it. 

I got to Norman Hall a day before the 
others came. That night uncle and aunt were 











I saw uncle give her one sharp look, and then 
I suppose her paleness scared him, for he an- 
swered her quite mildly for him,— 


‘‘Nonsense, nonsense, Helen; what’s done, is | 


done, and I don’t regret it. I wish you’d be a 
sensible woman, and understand that when Ce- 
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| my heart is broken, and I’m dying, though you|see by his face that what aunt said hit him 
| won't see it.”’ 


hard, specially as it was she who said it. 

She was so quiet and meek that he had trampled 
her down always, and she never gave a sign be- 
fore. Not that he didn’t love her, for he did. 
But then he was a born tyrant, and wanted slaves. 

Well, the folks all came the next day, a host of 


| them, and we boys had a fine time skating on the 
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sitting before the fire, and as I was in the big 
bay-window, watching a boat coming down 
the river, in the moonlight, I reckon they thought 
they were alone. , 

Aunt never did talk much, and they two sat 
silent a long time. All of a sudden she dropped 
her knitting, and said, softly, “Another New 
Year’s Eve to-morrow;’’ and then there seemed 
to be a kind of sob she was trying to keep down. 

“And what of that, Helen?’ said uncle, as 
sharp as a razor. ‘Don’t you expect a New Year 
every Ist of January?” 

“It’s come to me six times, six woful times, 
since that New Year's night that’-—— and then 
her voice failed. 

“Since you lost a disobedient daughter who 
had disgraced us, madam.” Uncle pushed up 
his bristly gray hair, till it looked just like pict- 
ures of hedge-hogs and porcupines. 


cile set her parents at defiance, and threw her- 
self away on that low-born vagabond fortune- 
hunter, she chose between us. She did it with 
her eyes open. Do you think I'd give the 
scaimp a chance to make ducks and drakes of my 
money?” 

“But I can’t forget her, Andrew,”’ aunt went 


on, with so much spirit that I declare I was as | 


much surprised as if my pigeons should bristle 
up for a fight with a wolf. ‘‘All your orders can’t 
drive her out of my heart, and break the tie be- 
tween us. She’s our child—the child God gave 


us, and we foolishly indulged every idle whim, 


until she grew to believe that it was right for her 
to have her own way. 

‘Her fancy for that man was a whim, and she 
was such a child, such a poor wilful child, and 





“But I'm so—lonely—Andrew,”’ she went on, 
with her voice quavering, and her poor eyes 
streaming, till I wanted to flog uncle, and to cry 
myself for company. 

“You told me never to mention her, and I 
haven't until to-night, but somehow I must speak. 
I can’t forget the only being I ever held to my 
bosom, the only voice that ever called me mother. 
I can’t put the mother’s love away, and forget 
her as you have done. You are a hard man, An- 
drew, for you have never let me inquire if my 
child is dead or alive. But J'll soon know, for 


} we had made her so, that you had no right to cast 


her off as you have done. The sin of her con- 
duct lies as much at our door as at hers. 

“Andrew, before another year I expect to stand 
face to face with my God and hear Him ask, 
‘What hast thou done with the immortal soul of 
the innocent child I gave thee?’ ”’ 

Uncle got as red as a turkey-cock and jumped 
up. 

“For mercy’s sake, Helen,’’ he cried, 
preaching at me, Ican’t and I won’t stand it!” 
and then he marched ont of the room: but I could 
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AT NORMAN HALL, 


We were completely stunned. Not a word was 
said, and you could have heard a pin drop. Then 
we saw that good old Dr. Arnold was standing 
back of the child, and in a moment he took her 
by the hand and led her to aunt and uncle. 

“It is Cecile’s child,” he said, gravely; “her 
father is dead, and her mother, I fear me, is dy- 
ing at my house. 

sage to you.” 


She sent her child with a mes- 


Aunt gave one long, shivering ery, and slid 
down on the floor, crying out,— 

“My child! my child! O Andrew, my heart's 
desire!’ and then she lay senseless. Her cap 
had fallen off, and her long gray hair streamed 
all over uncle’s feet. 

““My God!”’ uncle cried, ‘‘she’s dead, she’s 
dead! O Helen, my.dear, my dear, don’t 
leave your old husband that way! T'll do any- 
thing you wish, anything, anything. In 
mercy, doctor, tell me, is she dead?” 

Dr. Arnold was lifting her up as he an- 
swered,— i 

“No, she’s fot dead, nor dying, I hope, but 

you know what will save her;’’ and then he 
gave uncla@ne sharp look. 
1 sunt on the sofa, and she opened 
nnd looked around, and then raised 
ids and put her arm about her hus- 
s neck, without a sound. 
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He was sobbing like a child, but he knew 
what she meant, and he lifted up the little 
girl, and kissed her, and laid her in aunt's 
arms. 

I believe I was crying myself, but I couldn't 
stand it any longer, so I just ran out of the 
room, hearing aunt say, “Oh, thank God, I 
have my heart’s desire.” 

Uncle and aunt went that night to Dr. Ar- 
nold’s to see Cousiu Cecile, but she was too ill 
to be moved. When she found she couldn't 
live, she had travelled back to her old home, 
and knowing the old customs of the New Year 
at Norman Hall, she thought that then, or 
never, would be the time to get her parents’ 
forgiveness. 

She had never been very poor, nor suffered 
in that way, but she said she couldn't die 
without her mother’s kiss. 

I tell you, uncle is a good old fellow, after 
all. When he once knuckles down, he does it 
like 1 man. He was just as loving to Cecile, 
whilst she lived, as if she had never disobeyed 
him, and as kind and gentle to aunt as if he 
had never bullied or worried her poor life out 
And when poor Cecile died, the week after 
New Year, she died happy, knowing her child 
would never miss her love. 

Well, uncle says that he had intended mak- 
ing me his heir, before little Cecile came, and 


| pond, and rowing down the river to Duck Swamp. | now the only way to make it right will be for 


We didn’t kill but one duck, but we had lots of | 
fun. At night we had music and games and | 
candy-pulling, for we were determined to see the 
old year out in the good old fashion. 

A few minutes before midnight, a long proces- 
sion formed, two and two, aunt and uncle head- 
ing it, and marched down stairs to the big hall- 
door. It was shut, and I stood on one side to 
throw it open at the last stroke of twelve. 

‘Now, good folks,” cried uncle, ‘‘make your 
wishes, and may the entrance of the New Year 
give each of us our heart’s desire.”’ 

‘‘Amen,”’ said aunt, so solemnly that every- 








body laughed but me. I knew what she meant. 

The great clock on the staircase commenced 
striking, and at the last stroke of twelve, I threw 
open the door, and everybody called out ‘‘Happy 
New Year,’’ and there was such a hubbub, and 
kissing, and congratulating all around, you 
couldn’t hear your own ears. At least, all the 
aunts and girl-cousins kissed us boys, and we 
didn’t dare to run away for fear of uncle. 





Well, when the fuss stopped a little, we saw 
something step through the open door into the 
hall, which was just as light as day. A very lit- 
tle something, in a biue cloak and a hood, which 
fell off as it came in. 

If you'd believe it, it was the very prettiest lit- 
tle girl I ever saw, and she was about three years 
old, I reckon. She had long yellow curls, and | 
cheeks like red apples, and her eyes shone _ 
Mary’s diamonds. She wasn’t frightened a bit, 





'and we all staring at her, but she looked round | 
“stop | | 


and said,— | 
‘““Where’s my grandpa and grandma? Cecile | 


' wants to tiss em ‘Happy New Year.’ ”’ 


me to marry Cecile when I grow up. It makes 
me laugh to think of that little tot ever being my 
wife. She’s pretty, though, and a good little 
thing, but nobody’s ever going to force a wife 
upon me against my will. No, when the time 
comes, I'll see how I like her. 

Aunt has stopped crying, and I think she’s 
getting well, which is the best of all. Uncle gets 
angry sometimes, but he never says 2 cross word! 
to her, and he’s as tender as a mother to Cecile 
all the time. You see, he was clean whipped out, 
as we Southern boys say, and he’s man enough 
to let everybody see he was. So that’s the way 
we spent New Year at Norman Hall. 
+o 

A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

They are miserable indeed who make no pleas- 
ant memories. In after life these are often med- 
icine in sickness, and even life from death. An 
instance of the effect of suddenly reviving old 
cheerful scenes and associations is thus recorded: 

“Dr. Rush, when quite a young man, was edu- 
cated in the country, in a very remote part of 
which he was in the habit of visiting, in company 
with a farmer’s daughter, various scenes of 
beauty and sublimity, and among others, the 
nest of an eagle in a romantic situation. 

“For some time these visits were very fre- 
quent. Rush afterwards left school, and settled 
in Philadelphia, where he found his former asso- 
ciate a married woman. 

“Many years after, she had an attack of typhus 
fever, under which she lay in a complete state of 
insensibility, apparently lost to all surrounding 
objects. In this state, Rush, then a physician, 
was called to visit her, 
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“He took her hand, and said, with a strong 
and cheerful voice, “The Eagle's Nest! The 
words revived an association of ideas compre- 
hending the actions of her youth, 


“She immediately grasped his hand, opened 
her eyes, and from that hour recovered rapidly.’’ 


+o 


For the Companion, 


THE SILVER MEDAL. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
IN NINE CHAprers.—Cuap. IX. 

Snaffy was the last witness for the government. 

The prosecuting attorney here rested his case; 
and Cody opened for Wing and Cavoort. 

He was followed by Barstow, who stated briefly 
the line of defence which had been decided upon 
in Bent’s case. 

“Even from the evidence produced here by the 
State, you must have been satisfied,’’ he said to 
the jury, ‘“‘that if Barry was in any way concerned 
in this he was dragged into it 
ignorantly and unwillingly. 

“It seems hardly necessary, after the shameful 
confession made here by the ringleader in the 
robbery, that we should take the trouble to put 
any witnesses of our own on the stand. Yet we 
shall show you, by Barry’s conduct after the burg- 
lary, that he could have had no motive for com- 
mitting it; that he was not a criminal, but, if any- 
thing, a dupe.”’ 

Witnesses were then produced to break down 
Luke's character for veracity, and to show that 
both Seth and Will were in their beds, asleep, on 


housebreaking, 


the night of the housebreaking. 

Even Seth's widowed mother—a poor old heart- 
broken creature—took the stand and swore, in a 
tremulous and searcely audible voice, that she 
knew out of 
house that night after half-past eight o'clock. 

“How do you know?” 


her son could not have been her 
the boy's lawyer asked. 

“Because he was in at half-past eight, and went 
to bed at nine; and IT was up all night with a 
dreadful attack of rheumatiz, and I went to his 
room twice, thinking I would send him for the 
doctor, but he was so fast asleep, I didn't have 
the heart to wake him.’ 

The district attorney was quite gentle in his 


cross-ex;mination of the unhappy woman. ‘There 


Wis no reason to apprehend that her testimony 
would have much weight with the jury, and even 
he could not but feel pity for the widowed mother 


viving false evidence to save her son. 

Will’ locked his 
son into his room on the night of the burglary, 
and that he eould not possibly have got out at 
either door or window 

Che 


mation, led him on, step by step, to make out 


s father swore roundly that he 


prosecuting attorney, in the cross-exami- 


Will a sober and quiet boy, who rarely went out 

nights, 
“Then why,” suddenly asked, ‘“‘did 

into his chamber 


oy 


he you 

think it necessary to lock 

on the night of the 10th of August 
This Poor Mr. Wing hid his 

trembling hands under his coat-tails, and opened 


him 


was i] 


roOser, 


and shut his mouth like a fish, without making a 
sound 

‘That will do,”’ said the attorney, with a satis- 
fied smile. 

Seth Cavoort was then put upon the stand, 
prisoners being permitted by our laws to testify 
in theirown behalf, courts and juries taking their 
evidence for what they consider it worth, 

Seth leaned on the rail before him, and dogged- 
ly denied that he 


that 


had anything to do with the 
he knew anything about the 
carpet-bag found near the old bridge, and the 
plunder found under it. 

He was ol 
Will at the time of Will's capture. 
when cross-examined, he 


burglary, or 


iged to admit, however, that he was 
And 
mide sad work trying 
to explain why he was in the woods that night, 
and why he ran away. 

Ile 


everything. 


with 


was followed by Will, who also denied 

“Were you aware,” said his lawyer, “that your 
father locked you in your room on the night of 
the 10th of August?’ 

“LT didn’t know as he did that night, but I knew 
he did some nights,”’ replied Will 

“Do vou know of any reason why he sometimes 
locked you in?” 

Cody had had a brief whispered consultation 
with his client before putting him on the stand; 
and it was plain that an effort would now be 
made to bolster up the elder Wing's shaky evi- 
dence on this point 

“Ves, LT do,” said Will, boldly; 
and walk in my sleep sometimes,” 


“eoz I git up 


“Is that faet generally known?” 

“T guess not, for my folks don’t like to speak 
of it: they think it might injure my prospects.”’ 

rhere was a pretty general laugh at this, and 
Willhimself had to grin. Theattempt to explain 
the inconsistency in his father's evidence was al- 
inost too transparent, and nobody—certainly not 
Will had ever before suspected that he 
was 2 boy with “prospects.” 


himself 


The district attorney made a great deal of fun 
in the cross-examination, especially when he 
urged Will to say what his “prospects’”’ were, and 
how they could be injured. 

“Well, for one thing,’ replied Will, hard- 
pressed, “if I shonld want to get married, and 
the cirls knew I walked in my sleep” 

The end 


of the sentence was lost amid the 


jury, and shook even the sides of the court. 

Order being restored, Martha Barry was called 
to the stand. Bent had been laughing with the 
rest. But le did not feel like langhing now. 

Martha testified to finding the medal in his 
trunk, and to his having started out in order to 
return it to Jason Locke, the morning when he 
was arrested. 

Sourby continued: 

“Then, when the officer brought him to your 
house, your brother wished you to take the med- 
al, and you attempted to do so. Was it to help 
him steal it?” 

“To help him steal it!’’ Martha repeated, in- 









dignantly, not quite seeing the lawyer's drift. 
“TI think not,” said he, with a smile. ‘No- 
body suspects you of any such motive. But 
will you be kind enough to tell us what your mo- 
tive was?” 

“To keep that precious medal safe, and get it 
back. to Mr. John Harrison, where I knew my 
brother wished it to go!’’ said Martha, her face 
beaming with all the purity of truth. 

Bent had been listening with intense interest 
to every word that fell from his sister’s lips, and 
when this answer came, he was blinded by a gust 
of tears. 

It had been a question whether Bent himself 
should go upon the stand; but his lawyers decided 
that he should not, to his immense relief and sat- 
isfaction. Martha’s evidence had produced a 
strong effect, and Sourby wished to have the case 
go to the jury as soon as possible. 

It had been all along a great disadvantage to 
Sent that he was tried at the same time with 
Wing and Cavoort; and now their lawyer had to 
make a long argument in their behalf. 

Sourby followed in a brief but eloquept ple: 
for his boy-clieyt. There could be no crime, he 
declared, without 2 motive; and no motive had 
been proved in Bent’s case. “On the contrary, 
as everything goes to show, he had not at any 
time the slightest intention of committing a burg- 
lary.” 

Bent knew well how far this was from being 
true. Yet he hung upon the great pleader’s words 
with trembling hope. 

“He, at the worst, simply followed the lead 
of a vile companion, who persistently 
him as to the object of the visit to 
the Harrison house. To Benton Bar- 
ry it was merely a boyish freak. 
You, gentlemen of the jury, all have 
been boys yourselves, and some of 
you are fathers of boys; you 
know their faults and their 
temptations; and you are not 
going to judge one who does 
a foolish thing as you would 
judge a man.” 

He followed up this 
part of his plea until 
some of those fathers on 

the jury-benches winked 

at him with moist 
and started 
Mr. Barry's cheeks. 
He then dwelt upon the 
boy's astonishment and 
when, af- 
ter being let into the house 


deceived 


eves, 


tears down «& 


THE 


PARL 
heart-sickness 
which he had no hand 
in breaking into, he saw what had been done. 
Lastly, he drew a strong contrast between the 
self-confessed guilty wretch who would have 
pounded out the Humane Society’s medal and 
sold it, and the younger and weaker boy, who 
had so honestly, earnestly, even heroically, res- 
cued it and attempted to return it. 

“Such a boy, whose worst fault is a too sympa- 
thetic and impulsive nature, whose misfortune is 
that he fell into bad company that deceived and 
misled him, such a boy awaits your solemn ver- 
dict. 

“And I confidently rely upon you,” said the 
great lawyer, in conclusion, ‘‘not to blast his whole 
future life for the commission of a single fault; 
not to plunge a most respectable family—a father 
and mother and sister—into life-long sorrow and 
grief and shame on his account; but to restore 
him to them, and to society and a useful career, 
by meting out to him the justice and mercy 





which you wonld wish to have meted out to one 
of your sons in his place!” 


laughter that convulsed the spectators and the | 







THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 
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It was a most effective plea, and if the case 
could have gone at once to the jury, Bent would 
have been sife. 

But now the district attorney rose, and in a 
cool, quiet, unimpassioned, convincing tone, closed 
the case for the government. 

He complimented his eminent legal brother in 
| the highest terms for the eloquence to which they 
| had just listened. ‘“‘But,’’ said he, “‘romance is 

one thing, and hard facts are another. Unfortu- 
nately, we have to deal hére with hard facts.’’ 
| And he proceeded to show what the facts in Bent’s 
| case were. 
“He joined the young housebreakers in the 
| same spirit and with the same motives which ac- 
tuated them. What if he did not intend that the 
boyish freak—as the learned counsel ingeniously 
terms it—should go as far as it did? A similar 
excuse might be set up for almost every culprit 
brought to this bar. When evil-doers, especially 


VISIT TO THE CONVICT. 


| the young, set out in the course of crime, they 
seldom intend to go as far as they do go. 

‘For that course is a downward course, and 
once launched in it, ’tis not easy to stop. They 
put from the shore with confidence and glee; 
they are drawn gradually into the current; and 
| almost before they are aware, they are dashing in 
|the rapids, and overwhelmed in the Niagara of 
| crime. 

“J don’t think any more of Luke Snaffy,”’ the 
| attorney went on to say, “than the other side 
does, or you probably do, gentlemen of the jury. 
But his story is so far corroborated that we are 
obliged to accept it as substantially true. 

‘‘He says there were four engaged in the burg- 
lary; and Jason Locke saw the four white sacks 
carried off by moonlight. The venerable Dr. 
Lombard had already seen, on the evening of the 
| burglary, the Barry boy prowling in the rear of 
| the house that was to be despoiled. 
| Can you doubt that he was wilfully and know- 
ingly participating in the crime with which he 
| here stands charged? that, if he did not with his 
|own hands break into the house, he aided and 
| abetted the others by keeping watch while they 
| broke in? or that he was one of the four who car- 
| ried away the four white pillow-cases filled with 
plunder? 
| “Gentlemen, you cannot doubt! You would 
|like to doubt—so would I! But it is my duty to 
| present to you the facts as they are; and yours to 
render a verdict, not in 
obedience to your sympa- 
thiesg but in strict accord- 
ance frith these facts. 

““Wou have heard a 
eal about Barry’s 
hment and _ heart- 
ss when he found 
amidst the plunder the 
very medal awarded John 
Harrison for saving his 
life. Well might he be 
astonished! well might he 
be heartsick!”” 

And the attorney pro- 
ceeded unsparingly to de- 
pict the baseness and in- 
gratitude of the boy who 
had not only broken into 
the house of such a bene- 
factor, but had actually 
assisted in carrying away, with other plunder, 
that sacred medal. 


good 






Mm” WABLE, 


“4 boyish freak!” he repeated, with rising ve- 
hemence. ‘Gentlemen, that was a boyish freak 
of the kind we are here to punish! If such freaks 
are to go unpunished, we may as well close the 
court at once and go home. 

“But we are told that a boy who could commit 
such an act of horrible ingratitude as that, got into 
bad company ! Where, let me ask, could he find 
worse company than himself? They were all 
bad company, and he was as bad as the rest.’’ 

Beut all this time sat in a stupor of conscious 
guilt and despair, seeing himself as he was shown 
by the merciless attorney. He no longer hoped 
for anything. 

He scarcely listened when the attorney went 
on to review the cases of Will and Seth, or when 
the judge gave his final instructions tothe jury. 

They had risen from their seats. Judge and 
jury were solemnly standing. 

Then an oath of fidelity was administered to 
an officer, who took tho twelve men in charge 





and conducted them to the jury-room, where 
they were to make up their verdict. 

It was getting late; there seemed to be no hope 
that they would soon agree; and in a little while 
the court adjourned. 

The spectators went out reluctantly. 
yers took their hats. 

“We may as well go home,” said Mr. Barry, 
from the depths of his utterly hopeless grief. 

Bent rose mechanically. To pass another night 
with the uncertainty of the verdict hanging over 
him seemed too dreadful. But he started to go. 
Just then Mr. Barstow, who had passed out 
through a side-door, came walking quickly back. 

“The jury have agreed!’’ he said. And pres- 
ently, in marched the twelve, still guarded by 
the officer. Bent sank down again, feeling very 
faint. 

Spectators came crowding back. 
were brought in. The judge returned to his 
geat. Order was restored. 

“Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of the jury,’’ 
said the clerk, standing in his place before the 
judge’s long desk. 

The twelve rose to their feet, solemn, silent, 
anid the awful hush that ensued. 

‘Have you agreed upon a verdict?’ 

And the foreman answered, ‘*We have.” 

“Seth Cavoort, William Wing, Benton Barry,”’ 
sid the clerk, ‘‘stand up!’ 

The culprits obeyed. Again the clerk addressed 


The law- 


The prisoners 


|the jury. 


‘What say you? is the defendant, Seth Cavoort 
guilty, or not guilty?” : 

“GuILTy.” ; 

‘Is the defendant, William Wing, guilty, or 
not guilty?” 

“GUILTY.” 

The intense silence was broken by a slight rus- 
ling movement of the crowd at each response. 

It seemed to Bent that he was changing to 
stone as he stood awaiting his own fate. 

“Is the defendant, Benton Barry, guilty, or not 
guilty?” 

And the foreman responded, in the same firm, 
deliberate tone,— 

“GuILTY.”” 

So it was. Even the eloquence of Sourby had 
not availed to secure the boy’s acquittal. 

It seemed hard, but it was just. None knew 
better than Benton Barry himself that he had 
broken wholesome and necessary laws, and that 
he deserved punishment. 

He seemed to be in a dream, and was quite 
surprised when, after a ‘little talk with the law- 
yers, the court adjourned, and he was still free. 

*“Come!"’ said his father, in a stifled voice. 

“What is it?’ said Benton, regaining his cour- 
age. ‘Tam not going home?” 

*Yes,’’ said his father. 

“TI don’t see!’’ the boy faltered. 
man said guilty.” 

“Yes. But your bail holds good until you have 
received the sentence of the court. That is de- 
ferred until to-morrow.” 

The words seemed wrung like drops of anguish 
from the father’s heart. He took his boy’s arm. 
In silence they walkéd out together. 

It was evening when they reached home. 
Martha, who preceded them by an hour or two, 
had told her mother that the case was looking 
brighter for Bent, and that the trial was near its 
close. 

Mrs. Barry, full of anxiety, yet not without 
hope, was on the watch, and at the approach of 
her husband and son, she flew to the door. 

Bent, who was foremost, met her with a more 
resolute and cheerful face than he had shown for 


“The fore- 


along while. The agony of doubt was past. The 
worst had come, and he had grown strong. The 


poor woman, deceived by his looks, cried out,— 

“Tt is all over?” 

“Yes, mother,’’ said Bent, calmly but serionsly. 

“Oh! and you are acquitted ?”’ And she tottered 
forward to throw herself on his neck. 

It was a terrible moment to Bent. He was be- 
ginning to know what it was to break a mother’s 
heart. , 

“Tell her, father!’ he said, a great sob con- 
vulsing him. 

“Not guilty? My boy is not found guilty?’ 
she cried out, wildly. 

She did not hear the answer. But she saw her 
husband's face, which told her all. 

They carried her into the house. 
at first the news had killed her. 
and suffering came back. 


Bent thought 
But slowly life 


Her boy had come home to pass one more night 
with her, to sleep once more on his old bed, be- 
fore receiving the sentence of a felon, and meet- 
ing a felon’s doom. 

Then Benton knew, as he had never known be- 
fore, what a home it was whose blessings he had 
thrown away, and what deep and loving hearts 
were those his reckless misdeeds had crushed. 

“Why didn’t I see how it was? Why didn’t I 
stop to think?”’ he said to himself, in the luneli- 
ness of his room, as he lay awake that night. 

There had been some talk of appealing his case, 
in the hope that he might have another trial, and 
be acquitted. But Bent himself said, “No.” The 


verdict rendered was a just verdict; and his father 
had already spent more money in trying to get 
him off than the family could afford. 

So he passed his last night under the old roof, 
and sat at his mother’s table for the last time— 





for he knew not how long. 
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In the morning, when the hour came for him 
to depart, it seemed as if his mother could never 
let him go. She clung to him with passionate 
love and sorrow. She repeated over and over 
her words of affectionate counsel. She implored 
him to remember his good resolutions, and take 
the lesson of his punishment in a humble and 
true spirit. 

“For if I live to see you come home and begin 
life anew, with a new heart, we shall feel that 
even this sorrow has not been without its bless- 
ing!” 

Then she prayed with him, and afterwards re- 
mained still on her knees when his father took 
him away. 

In court that morning, there was more talk by 
the lawyers, Mr. Barstow making a strong plea 
for mitigation of sentence in Bent’s case. 

The judge was himself inclined to merey. But 
the offence was a grave one—breaking and enter- 
ing a dwelling-house in the night-time, with felo- 
nious intent, which is burglary. The boys had 
been duly convicted, and the punishment required 
by law was imprisonment in the State-Prison. 

Cavoort and Wing were first sentenced to two 
years each. 

Then the clerk addressed Bent, who stood to 
receive his doom. 

“Benton Barry, hearken to the sentence the 
court has awarded against you. The court hay- 
ing duly considered your offence, orders that you 
be punished therefor by imprisonment for the 
term of one year; one day of which term is to be 
solitary imprisonment, the residue thereof to be 
confinement at hard labor; that the sentence be 
executed upon you in and within the precincts 
of the State Prison at Charlestown, in our county 
of Middlesex; and that you stand committed to 
the common jail until you shall be removed to 
the State Prison, in execution of your sentence.”’ 

As one year was the shortest term in the State- 
Prison which the law allowed, and as Bent had 
expected the same punishment as that awarded 
to Seth and Will, he felt relieved and grateful. 


It was hard enough at the best. Bent was im- 
mediately taken in charge by an officer, and after 
brief leave-takings with his father and two or three 
friends, conveyed to the county jail with Seth 
and Will. There was no longer any distinction 
made in his favor. 

From the jail he was taken in a close wagon, 
with half-a-dozen other prisoners, and carried 
over to the State-Prison. 

There he was washed and clipped, and put 
into the prison uniform, and locked up in a cell 
which was to be his lon@ély home for one year, 
and a place of such bitter memories, longings 
and regrets, as you, my boy, in the freedom of 
your life, surrounded by relatives and friends, 
can hardly imagine if you would. 

After his first day of solitude, Bent was taken 
out and drilled to march and keep step ina file 
of silent felons; then set to learning a trade in a 
work-shop full of criminals, under the eye of an 
overseer, where to speak, or even to look around 
at one’s fellows, was a punishable offence. 

After working all day in utter silence, the gang 
wis marched back in single file at night—tramp, 
tramp—to the kitchen window, where each man 
received in a pewter dish the coarse fare of his 
supper, which he carried to his cell, and ate in soli- 
tude behind the iron grating of his bolted door. 

How often, in those lonely hours, munching 
his bread and molasses, or boiled beef and pota- 
toes, Bent thought of his mother’s table, and the 
sweet privileges he had thrown away. 

Sundays he had for reading and for writing 
letters. Never a week passed without bringing 
one letter at least from his mother and sister, 
while he, who had always before hated the sight 
of pen and paper, now took comfort in writing 
regularly to them. 

He also attended services in the chapel on Sun- 
day, where one day he saw an old acquaintance. 
It was Luke Snaffy, also in the prison uniform, 
with cropped hair. 

Though Luke had made his confession and 
given evidence against his companions, in the 
hope of receiving favor, no favor had been prom- 
ised him. Put on trial, he had been convicted, 
and sentenced to three years of hard labor. 

Of course Bent had no opportunity to speak 
with his former companions, although Seth and 
Will were in the same work-shop with himself. 
Nor had he any wish ever to speak with them 
again. 

Occasionally the chaplain of the prison visited 
him, or the warden talked with him; and now 
came a never-to-be-forgotten day. 

He was taken from the work-shop, and told to 
wash himself; then conducted to the prison re- 
ception-room, where he was met by his mother 
and Martha. 

I fear it was an occasion of more sorrow than 
joy to them all. And yet there was comfort in 
the interview. They brought him books and 
flowers, and news of the outside world; and they 
found him already looking forward to beginning 
a new life after his release. 

He had been told that by good behavior he 
could shorten the term of his imprisonment one 
day forevery month. That would be twelve days 
taken off from his year. 

Tt did not seem much at first. But towards 
the close, these twelve days loomed wp like a lit- 
tle eternity. How could he have endured to pass 








them in prison? With what gratitude and joy 
he accepted the respite which the warden’s recom- 
mendation to the Governor and Council brought 
to him at last! 

He had taken the lesson of his punishment in 
the right spirit: he hud remembered his good res- 
olutions and the tearful entreaties of his mother; 
and when restored to his home and to her it was 
soon found that the change wrought in him was 
worth all it had cost. 

The shadow he had brought upon his youth 
still hangs over him; but it grows lighter as the 
years go by, and he leaves the dreadful past far- 
ther and farther behind him. 

A little while ago he visited his sister (who, the 
reader may be interested to know, is now the 
wife of John Harrison), and saw the silver medal 
on the parlor table, where she had placed it. 

She started to put it out of his sight, but he 
stopped her. ‘‘Whiy shouldn't I bear the sight of 
it,’ he said, “‘since I think of it so often? And 
why shouldn’t I bear to be reminded how I was 
twice saved? once from drowning, and again 
from something worse than all the troubles I went 
through!’’ 

——_——_—_+or —_ 
For the Companion, 
THE LAST MAN ON BOARD. 
By David Ker. 


“Caught at last, Jack. The old craft’s bound to 
drive ashore in half an hour, and then there’ll be wet 
jackets for us all!” 

“Aye, aye, Bill, my boy; and it jist sarves us right 
for shippin’ aboard a ten-gun brig. They always has 
bad luck, they has!’ 

So muttered the two veteran sailors, as the stanch 
little cruiser, whirled onward like a feather by wind 
and sea, drifted nearer and nearer to the huge black 
cliffs which, through blinding spray and deepening 
storm, loomed out plainer and plainer upon the lee 
bow. 

The Seabird had indeed made her last voyage. All 
her boats had been stove in; masts and rigging had 
long since been torn away by the furious gale, or 
hacked off by the crew themselves; and the cruel 
rocks upon which the helpless vessel was driving 
headlong would have crushed the timbers of the 
strongest seventy-four like an egg-shell. 

To read of storms and ship-wrecks in one’s easy- 
chair is agreeable enough; but to face the reality is 
a very different matter. 

But, with death gaping for them eyery moment, 
not a man flinched. The captain gave his orders, and 
the crew obeyed them, as coolly as if running into 
port on a fine summer morning. 

3ut the end came at last. One mighty shock, 
which threw every man off his feet, a terrific crash, 
a giddy rebound, and then the doomed brig settled 
right down upon a sunken reef, with that tearing, 
grinding noise which no one who has once heard it 
can easily forget. 

‘She'll move no more now, till she breaks up alto- 
gether,” said the captain, quietly, ‘so we must just 
think of saving ourselves. Any chance of aline from 
the shore, Mr. Rogers? you know this coast well.” 

“None, sir, I'm afraid,’ answered the first officer, 
who was standing near him. ‘There’s neither rocket 
nor life-boat within several miles, and no boat could 
come out in the teeth of this sea.” 

At that moment a red light blazed up from the cliff 
overhead, and the whole scene started into view at 
once. The great wall of black rock, with the sea- 
birds flapping and shrieking around it; the narrow 
strip of beach below, crowded with anxious watchers; 
the quaint little fishing-village, with its rude huts 
built of driftwood or broken stones; the stranded 
ship and her crew, every face and every rope stand- 
ing out distinct in the light of the beacon; and all 
around, the tossing waves, which, reddened by that 
unearthly glare, seemed to cast up a spray of fire 
against the gloomy sky. 

It was plain that the vessel must break up before 
very long. 

The captain looked keenly toward the shore for a 
moment, and then turned to his men. 

“My lads,” cried he, “there’s one chance for us 
yet. They can’t get a boat out to us, but we may get 
a line to them, for the tide’s setting strongly in-shore, 
Twenty pounds to the man who will swim ashore with 
a rope!” 

The offer sounded like a bitter mockery, for to face 
that sea appeared nothing less than certain death. 
The words were hardly spoken, however, when a man 
stepped forward, and touched his wet forelock to the 
captain, who started as he recognized him. And 
well he might; for this man was the “black sheep” 
of the whole crew, and had been brought up for pun- 
ishment (not for the first time) a few days before. 

“What, you, Thompson?” 





“Aye, it’s me, yer honor!’ answered the man with 
agrim smile, as he knotted the ropearound his waist. 
“Yer honor told, only t’other day, as I was a disgrace 
to the ship, so mayhap the old craft’ll be well rid of 
me.” 

For a moment the captain’s iron face worked as no 
one had ever seen it yet; and then, without a word, 
he held out his hand. The other grasped it for an 
instant in a grip like a smith’s vise, and then, watch- 
ing his opportunity, plunged into the roaring sea. 

Then came a long and terrible pause. Every man 
on board held his breath, while straining his eyes 
into the boiling whirl of foam below. Once, a few 
of the keenest-sighted among them thought they 
caught sight of the sailor’s black head in the midst 
of the white, seething breakers; but the next moment 
a mountain wave rolled in and covered all. 

Had the daring swimmer succeeded, or had he per- 
ished in the attempt? No one could say. 

There are very few things more difficult, or requir- 
ing more skill and judgment, than to carry a rope 
ashore in a stormy sea. Toa landsman it may seem 
merely a question of breasting the waves between 
one point and another; but such is by no means the 
case. To avoid a wave, or to take advantage of it; to 
know when to escape by diving, when to rise on the 
crest of a billow as it breaks; to husband one’s 
strength at one moment, aad put it forth to the ut- 
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most at another—all this must be thought of, in the 
very crisis of the peril, if the task is to be achieved 
at all. 

Suddenly a cheer comes pealing from the shore, so 
loud and hearty as to be heard above all the roar of 
the storm, and itis repeated again and again, till 
every cranny of the great cliff seems alive with 
echoes. 

“He must ha’ done it, sir,” says the boatswain to 
the first officer, “for I feel the rope comin’ taut in my 
hands.” 

Sure enough, in another moment the narrow black 
line stood clearly out against the ghostly white of the 
sea, for some distance from the wreck, although far- 
ther out it was completely hidden by the leaping 
waves. 

“Now, my lads,”’ cried Capt. Hardy, “off with you, 
and mind you hold fast. If we were boarding an 
enemy, I wouldn't ask you to go first; but this is a 
different thing; I don’t take my foot off these planks 
till every other man has left them; so the sooner you 
all get ashore, the less time you'll keep me waiting.” 

The concluding joke, grim as it was, touched his 
hearers in the right place. They answered him with 
acheer, and at once began to push themselves off 
upon their perilous journey. 

More than once a stifled cry was heard from the 
depth of the darkness, as a furious wave tore some 
poor fellow from the slippery cord, and whirled him 
away to destruction; but the greater part reached the 
shore in safety, hailed by the lusty cheers of the fish- 
ermen. 

After the turn of the men came that of the officers. 
One by one, they cleared the deadly space, till the 
only man left upon the wreck was the captain him- 
self. Allat once a terrible ery was heard, and the 
first officer, turning hastily, saw the rope tossing 
loose upon the waves. It had snapped in the middle! 

“God help mun [him],”’ muttered an old fisherman, 
sadly; “it be a’ over wi’ mun now!” 

“What?” shouted Thompson, starting up from the 
wet shingles upon which he had been lying exhausted. 


“All over with him, d’ye say? Not while we have 


hands of our own, anyhow!” 

“Why, Bill, what’s got you?’ cried one of his 
comrades, jokingly. “I heerd you say, myself, only 
last week, as you'd give a year’s pay to see the old 
man [captain] in a scrape as he couldn’t git out of!” 

“And what o’ that?” retorted the other, savagely. 
“D’ye think Bill Thompson’s the one to remember 
any sich foolery when there’s a brave man dyin’ 
right afore his very eyes? TI tell ye, he giv’ me his 
hand afore the whole ship’s company, jist as if him 
and me warn’t cap’nand A. B, at all, but man and 
man; and I'll help him somehow, if I die for it!” 

*Ee be’st a brave lad,” said one of the fishermen, 
approvingly; ‘but boat nor line can ever reach yon 
man now. God ha’ merey upon mun‘s soul!” 

“And so we're all to git safe ashore, and leave our 
cap’n behind to drown!” cried a sailor, fiercely 
“That ’ud be a nice story for English blue-jackets to 
tll, wouldn’t it? Mates; are we men? or are we a 
pack o° skulkers as oughtn’t never to show their faces 
on blue water agin? Who'll help me to take a boat 
out to him?’ 

“T will!” 

“And I!’ 

“And I!’ 

“Come along, then!’ 

“Bide ye, bide ye, lads!” cried the old fisherman; 
*"ee’ll do nought o’ good thik’ way. But I'll tell ’ee 
what ye med do, if the wind ‘ud only shift a pint or 
two to the east’ard, as it do seem to be for doin’.”’ 

“It is shifting; I see it!’ exclaimed Thompson, 
eagerly. ‘What are we to do, daddy? tell us quick!” 

***Ee see yon p’int?” said the veteran, indicating 
the rocky headland that closed in the bay to the east. 
“When the wind be south-and-by-west, it do mak’ a 
coorrent across the bay, right down to the rocks 
where the vessel be lyin’; ‘ee med get to mun so.” 

The impatient crew barely gave him time to finish. 
One universal hurrah shook the air, and in an in- 
stant these bruised, half-drowned, starving men, who 
had seemed hardly able to stand a few minutes be- 
fore, were running like madmen toward the Point, 
where they scarcely waited to let the wind change 
sufficiently for their purpose, before launching a boat 
and pulling furiously toward the wreck. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with the doomed captain? 
Perhaps even his stout heart may have failed for a 
moment, at the thought of his young wife far away 
on the sunny Kentish shore, and the two little girls 
who were praying that ‘papa might come safe back 
from sea,’’ while he stood there alone with death. 

But, whatever might be the peril that threatened 
him, there was no “white feather’ about Captain 
Richard Hardy; and the eyes that had faced without 
flinching the grinning muzzles of French cannon, 
looked just as fearlessly upon the gnashing waves. 

Suddenly a loud hurrah came rolling over the wild 
sea, and the rising moon, breaking for & moment 
through the inky masses of cloud, showed him a boat 
coming straight toward him, in the bow of which sat 
the scapegrace Thompson, bending to his oar with the 
strength of a giant. 

And as they approached, he could hear beneath his 
feet the rending of the timbers, and the gurgle of the 
fatal water as it poured in, keeping time to the oar- 
strokes of his deliverers. 

“Pull, boys!” roared Thompson; “will yer let 
him drown afore yer eyes?” 

At that moment a mountain-wave broke over the 
wreck, completely burying it for an instant. A ter- 
rific crash was heard, and when the spray cleared, it 
was seen that the vessel had parted amidships, and 
that the whole after-part was clean gone. The bow, 
however, still held firm, and upon it, shadow-like in 
the fitful moonlight, stood the dark figure of the 
captain. 

“Hold up, your honor!” shouted Thompson; “an- 
other minute, and you're saved!” 

But it is often that “other minute” which makes all 
the difference. Just as the boat ran alongside the 
wreck, another tremendous sea overwhelmed both. 
There was a second crash louder than the first, and 
nothing remained of the strong ship but a tossing 
chaos of broken timbers. 

3ut where was the captain? 

Amid the blinding spray and the deafening uproar, 
no one but the man beside him noticed Bill Thomp- 
son twist a rope around his left arm, and plunge into 








the sea. But the next moment his call was heard 
from the midst of the mass.of floating wreck; and his 
comrades, hauling in the line, brought with it Capt. 
Hardy, senseless from the blow of a falling splinter, 
and Thompson himself, bleeding freely from a terri- 
ble gash in the forehead. 

And now came the hardest part of the work. To 
return to the Point against the current was simply 
impossible; their ouly chance was to head straight 
for the shore, right through the worst fury of the 
breakers. 

More than once all seemed over with them; but 
the old fisherman who steered was as cool and steady 
as if only on a pleasure-trip, heeding the seas that 
almost tilled the boat no more than drops of rain. 

The moment her keel touched the sand, a score of 
strong hands were ready to drag them beyond the 
reach of the waves, while a louder cheer than all 
burst forth when it was seen that not one man was 
missing. 


Years later, when Commodore Sir Richard Hardy 
retired from the service, with a pension and a bar- 
onetecy to console him for the loss of his left arm, he 
was never seen unattended by his contidential ser- 
vant, a short, thickset man, with a deep sear across 
his forehead, whose favorite after-dinner story was 
“how me and his honor was pretty nigh swamped 
*hout twenty-five years ago, when the old Seabird 
went ashore in Ridgemount Bay.” 

+O 
For the Companion. 
A FIELD DAY IN THE SENATE. 

When you take your place in the gallery of the 
Senate and gaze about you, you find yourself looking 
down on a large and nearly square champer, whose 
floor is some eighty feet in length by tifty in width. 
Two-thirds of the way up the sides of the chamber, 
galleries recede in tiers, that are capable of seating 
more than a thousand people. The room entirely en- 
closed by its dead walls and galleries, the only doors 
from it open into halls and cloak-rooms, and there 
are no windows. 

All the light this chamber has, enters through the 
panels of the ceiling, which are of stained glass, set 
deeply between cast-iron girders, bronzed and gilt, 
and, although handsome, yet looking huge and heavy. 

Other panels surround the glass ones, filled merely 
with gilded netting, through which the bad air rises 
and escapes, fresh air being constantly pumped up 
from the basement through registers in the floor. 

The panels of the wall, intended for paintings, are 
frescoed in imitation of silver damask, and the doors 
are of bird's-eye maple with green bronze mouldings. 

The President of the Senate, who is, also, the Vice- 
President of the United States, sits on a raised dais 
| on the north side of the room, and the other officials 
| have desks immediately below him and at either side. 
{ On the steps of the dais a multitude of young pages 
| tumble about, and run to do the bidding of the Sen 
ators at the clapping of their august hands. 

The dark mahogany desks and the chairs of the 
Senators are in circles, with aisles radiating from the 
President's desk. 

Directly over the President is the portion of the 
gallery railed off for the reporters; opposite that is 
the Diplomatic Gallery, on one side of which is the 
space reserved for men coming alone, and on the 
other for the Senators’ families, and for ladies with 
gentlemen accompanying them. 

The floor is richly carpeted in soft colors, there are 
sofas here and there around the room, and there are 
empty niches in the wall, for statues. 

The chamber, on the whole, is very pleasant and 
modest. It is not the room, though, in which Web- 
ster and Calhoun and Clay and their peers used to 
rouse the echoes; but Sumner, Chase, Fessenden, 
Morton, and a host of other great men have left their 
shadows there; and into the President’s room, behind 
it, Lincoln has come to sign the bills they passed. 

Mr. Sumner had a seat in the outer row, after this 
chamber was occupied, and nobody yet has forgotten 
his majestic port there, and the way in which he led 
the Senate; the superb voice, the imperial presence. 

Down on a front seat used to be seen the dark face 
of Senator Morton, who was carried in and out of the 
Capitol in a chair, Attached to his desk was an iron 
rest to help him if he attempted to stand; but he was 
a paralytic, and usually kept his seat when speaking. 

Others, too, can be recalled; and thinking of them, 
one acknowledges that cireumstances seem as often 
to make men great as inherent qualities, and that 
they who have the handling of mighty events often 
become enlarged with the events themselves, Thus 
one great man is no sooner gone than we discover 
greatness in others. 




















If there is any exciting question in agitation, and 
notice has been given that some distinguished Sena 
tor is to speak, the galleries will be thronged long 
before twelve o'clock. Indeed we have known ener- 
getic ladies to take their books or their faney-work, 
and sit there from nine in the morning on expecta- 
tion of a speech from their favorite orator. 

On such an occasion, not only will the galleries be 
thronged, but frequently almost all the members of 
the House will come upon the floor in a body, all the 
aisles will be filled with chairs, and ladies will be 
standing on stools and benches, and in the lobby, 
looking over the heads of those in the doorway. 

Or, perhaps, a great debate springs up suddenly 
and unawares. The news of this seems to fly by un- 
known channels; friend telegraphs to friend; the 
House galleries are emptied in a trice, and hefore 
you can imagine how it is done, a crowd is in the 
Senate Chamber. 

It may be that one of the “opposition” has been 
announcing his hostile determination; Mr. Thurman 
has been laying down the law; Mr. Beck has heen 
reading from his manuscript; or Mr. Bayard has 
been delivering a scholarly address, when suddenly 

3laine, of Maine, springs to the reply. 

He has a magnetic warmth of. manner, a rich and 
sonorous voice, great quickness of thought and utter- 
ance, and an intrepidity in his assault that wins the 
favor of his foes, and so excites the applause of the 
galleries that it is all the presiding officer can do to 
keep the spectators in subjection. 

Very possibly he is interrunted hy Senator Eaton 
with a jocose saying, or by some cogent word 
from Gentleman George, as Senator Pendleton is of 
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ten called; or else, on his own side, a word is put in | 


by Senator Edmands, one of the greatest men now 


Jones, the wife of one of the “Silver Senators;’’ 
there is Mrs. Sprague, from whose beauty twenty 


in politics, whom certain of the profane, style St. | years have taken little. 


Jerome, on account of his fancied resemblance to 


In short, throughout the space of the galleries, 


that saint, and others of them style the Great Ob-| one is likely to catch sight of some person of in- 
jector; although that title is shared by Mr. Hoar, | terest or of note, who is either living in Washing- 
a tall and rosy gray-haired gentleman with a|ton or merely passing through, as, sooner or 


rather bustling manner. 


Very possibly Senator Lamar rises to respond, 
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his long, dark hair combed smoothly behind his 
him look more like a clergyman 
than a Southern chevalier, 

But Mr. Blaine is very apt to wake a whole 
hornets’ nest of his opponents, and perhaps he 


ears, making 


will meet a foeman worthy of his steel among 
them, especially if Gordon, of Georgia, has a 
touch of fiery eloquence ready. Possibly Senator 
Conkling, whom, nowadays, it takes a good dea“ 


to rouse, may enter the arena of debate. A 
dozen years ago there was no one in Congress of 

sy | 
such striking personal appearance as he. But } 


while time and hard work have impaired that 
beauty, they have given him an immense force, 
worth all the beauty in the world. His enuncia- 
tion is so perfect that every word drops out dis- 
tinct; his voice is penetrating; his gestures deiib- 
erate, weight and emphasis accompanying his | 
least and cuts like 


sealpel, 


assurance, his sarcasm a 
While such a wrestling match as this goes on, 
that are famous 


throughout the land register themselves, and we 


and one by one the names 


see those men real who have so long been merely 
phantasms of the imagination, other people, as in- 
teresting, may be in the galleries overlooking 
them. 

Sir Edward Thornton is, very likely, sitting in | 
the blue-lined boxes of the Diplomatie Gallery, 
au gray-whiskered, stately person, very quiet and 
observant, and looking very much like a former 
member of Congress, Judge Poland, of Vermont. 

A person once saluted him as the judge, to 
whom he explained that his name was Thornton; | 
changing his position presently, Sir Edward was | 
again accosted by the same person, with the} 





words, 
“Well, Poland, I've found you at last. Do | 
you know [ just took that old bloke, Thornton, 
for you!” 
A dark little man, dressed like any American 
gentleman, with jet black hair and almond eyes, 
is one of the Japanese Legation. 


Perhaps some of the exquisitely dressed ladies 
of the foreign embassies may be present, as once 
in a great while they are; or Aristarche Bey, the | 
Turkish Minister, with his secretary, Baltazzi 
Effendi, a dark and handsome fellow in a searlet 
fez; or some of the young dancing attaches, their 
short canes in their pockets, and their glass in 
their eves. 





Or it is Mr. Evarts that one sees in the box, the 
Secretary of State, white and thin, and leaning 
the rail the 


below, 


over watching attentively scene 

In the seats beyond are the ‘tunwashed,’? many 
dark faces among them, following attentively all | 
that goes on. 

The ladies’ gallery is a gay scene. The loveli- | 
est of toilettes do honor to the oecasion, and | 
lorgnettes are constantly between the delicately- 
gloved fingers. 

There you may, possibly, see Mrs. Hayes, with 
her friends, in the front 


Y 


seat of the Senators’ 
If Grace Greenwood were not in Europe, 
you would be very sure to see her dark and hand- 
some face there. 


gallery. 


Gail Hamilton, fair-haired and rosy, and most de- 


Mrs 
with silvering hair, who has a great habit of say- 


slaine, a handsome, 


Possibly you may see, instead, 


| 
lightfal of companions, and with her, her cousin, 
sweet-faced er 


later, everybody drifts there for a time. 
The scene is variegated and lively at all such 


times. Soldiers and Qua- 

kers jostle each other. 
Here is a group of prim 

Bostonians, and there of d@shing Southern- 






are probably i 
own; there are 
dents who feel t 
the Senators of 
world. 

Near by are enthusiasts who follow 
every motion of the actors in the scene 
below, and quiet citizens who slumber 
through all the pother of a Field Day in 
the Senate, from which the Senators, com- 
ing down from their clouds and their thun- 
der, ride home in the common street-cars, like 
ordinary mortals, often quite tolerable friends 
after the bitterest of public quarrels. 


y's seat but their 
8, and cerrespon- 
ves wiser than all 
the Senates in the 


+2 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 
Pefore many months have passed, the eandi- 


dates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States will be nominated by National 
Conventions that will represent the several 


parties. The Republican Convention is already 
called. It will meet at Chjcago on the 3d of June. 
The Democratic and Greenback Conventions will 
be held later. 

The Convention system was not established 
until long after the adoption of the Constitution. 
Washington was elected without any nomination 
whatever. After him the candidates were pre- 
sented by party caucuses in Congress. Even as 
late as 1852, President Jackson was a candidate 






for re-election without being nominated by a Con- 
vention. The Democrats, however, held such a 
Convention to choose a candidate for the office of 
Vice-President. 

Since then all candidates have been chosen by 
Conventions, consisting usually of delegates, reg- 
ularly elected from all the States. In the early 
days of the Republican party, however, Conven- 
tions had no existence in the Southern States, and 
Mr. Greeley’s first nomination as a “‘liberal Re- 
publican’ was made by a mass Convention. 

A National Convention is made up of represen- 
tatives from each State, to the number of twice 
its representation in Congress. Thus Delaware, 
with two senators and one representative, has 
six delegates; Ohio, with two senators and twenty 
representatives, has forty-four delegates. Some- 
times, but not always. two delegates are admitted 
from each organized Territory. 

Conventions formerly consisted of only one 
delegate for each Senator and Member of Con- 
The custom sprang up of electing twice 
as many delegates and allowing only half a vote 
to each. The later way is much better. 

It is the business of a National Convention 
first to make a ‘‘platform,”’ 


gress. 


or 2 declaration of 
the prineiples of its party, and then to nominate 
eandidates. The platform is made by a commit- 
tee on resolutions, consisting of one member for 
each State. The work of this committee is usu- 
ally submitted to the Convention and adopted en- 
tire, all the contest over it taking place in secret. 
Sometimes opposition is made in open Conven- 
tion, but it is rarely successful. 

While it is comparatively easy to secure an ap- 
pearance of harmony as to party principles, con- 
tests over the candidates cannot be avoided. This 
is particularly the case in Democratic Conven- 
tions, which adopt a rule that no candidate shall 
be nominated unless he receives two-thirds of all 
the votes. 

In 1860, Mr. Douglas had a clear majority of 
votes on every one of the fifty-seven ballots taken 
in the Baltimore Convention; yet he never re- 
ceived two-thirds, and the Convention divided and 
nominated separate candidates. 

Again in 1868 Mr. Pendleton went into the Con- 
vention with great strength, but Mr. Seymour 
was nominated on the fifth day of the session and 
on the twenty-first ballot. Only two ballots were 
necessary to nominate Mr. Tilden at St. Louis in 


ing what she thinks, and is her cousin's able ri- | 1876 


val in conversation. 
Sh 
I 


There, yellow - haired 


and blushing, is iad 


Mr. Lincoln was nominated in 1860 on the third 
ballot, and again in 1864, almost uvanimously on 


COMPANION. 
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the first ballot. General Grant was nominated 
unanimously and on the first ballot, both in 1868 
and in 1872. Mr. Hayes was nominated in 1876 
on the seventh ballot, after a very hard struggle. 

The Conventions of third parties are rarely of 
much interest. There was so much division in 
1860 that the candidacy of Bell and Everett was 
quite an important matter. But few people now 
remember that General Fremont was a candidate 
against Mr. Lincoln in 1864, although nobody 
voted for him, or that Mr. O'Connor was voted for 
by a handful of Democrats in 1872. 

At the last election, in 1876, the Greenback 
party made its first nationai appearance with Mr. 
Peter Cooper as a candidate. He received in the 
whole country less than 82,000 votes, or only 
twice as many as the Greenback candidate for 
Governor received in Maine last September. 

No doubt the party will have a candidate this 
year, and something more than the usual inter- 
est will be attracted by its Convention. The rea- 
son for this is the very wide difference of opinion 
as to the condition of the party. Outsiders are 
apt to think it has had its day and is dead. The 
leaders think differently, and promise to astonish 
the country. 

The preparations for the several Conventions 
are now going on, and will draw increasing atten- 
tion until the candidates are selected, when the 
seventeenth Presidential canvass for President of 
the United States will be fairly opened. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


ENGLAND. 


Cloud-girded land, brave land beyond the sea! 
Land of my fathers’ love! how oft I yearn 
Toward thy famed, ancestral shores to turn, 
Roaming thy glorious realm in liberty; 

All English growths would sacred seem to me, 
From opulent oak to flickering wayside fern; 
Much from her delicate daisies could I learn, 
And all her home-bred flowers by lake or lea. 





But most I dream of Shropshire’s meadow 
Its grazing herds, and sweet hay-scented ai 
An ancient hall neara slow rivulet’s mouth; 
A church vine-clad; a graveyard glooming south; 
These are the scenes through which I fain would pass; 
There lived my sires, whose sacred dust is there, 

Pact HAMILTON HAYNE, 


+o 
AMBITIOUS AND WILFUL. 

Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore was gifted 
| with extraordinary beauty. It was complemented 
by wit and fascinating manners, but not with 
| good sense. Against the advice of her father, 
whose opinions and feelings she did not heed, 
Elizabeth married, when eighteen years of age, 
Jerome Bonaparte, who was then visiting the 
United States. He was the youngest brother of 
Napoleon, and a captain in the French Navy. 

Friends warned the ambitious girl that Jerome 
would discard her on his return to France. 

“T would rather be the wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte for an hour,’’ was her reply to their remon- 
strances, “than the wife of any other man for 
life.”’ 

The prediction was fulfilled within two years. 
Jerome yielded to the will of his imperious 
brother, who had declared the marriage void, and 
was afterwards married to the daughter of the 
King of Wurtemberg. From that time to the 
day of her death, seventy-two vears later, Madame 
Bonaparte lived as a woman who had sacrificed 
all to wear a crown, and had failed. 

Her life illustrates the fatal mistake of those 
who will not honor father and mother. In his 
will, her father, a man of wealth, left her a few 
small houses and several bitter words. 

“In no instance,’’ says the will, “thas she ever 
consulted my opinions or feelings; indeed, she 
has caused me more anxiety and trouble than all 
my other children put together.” 

Madame Bonaparte, as she rightly persisted in 
calling herself, carried her wilfulness into dress. 
She hated everything American, even the fash- 
ions. Before leaving Europe she laid in a suffi- 
cient supply of dresses and finery to last for 
years. 

Her room was piled with trunks, and up to her 
last illness, she was in the habit of looking over 
this mass of ancient finery. She had twelve bon- 
nets, all bought in Europe, though she did conde- 
scend to wear a black velvet one, with an orange- 
colored feather, purchased in the United States. 

For forty years she always carried on the street 
a red umbrella and a carpet-bag. This bag con- 
tained her jewels and other valuables, and was 
If called to the 
parlor to see a visitor, the bag went with her, and 
was hung on the back of a chair. When she rode 
the bag was taken, and gentlemen who accompa- 
nied her were often annoyed by being obliged to 
carry madame’s old-fashioned bag. 














| 
| 
| 





madame’s constant companion. 


She died of old age, being ninety-four. “I 
have a disease,”’ she said, in her last illness, 
“which medicine cannot cure—old age.”"" **Noth- 


ing is so certain as death,’’ remarked some one in 
her presence. ‘Except taxes,”’ she replied. 

Madame was foolishly sensitive about her age. 
Once a gentleman, whose manners and conversa- 
tion she much enjoyed, asked her how old she 
was. She never spoke to him again. 

A lady sitting next to her at a dinner-table re- 
marked, ‘‘Madame, Iam very glad to meet you. 
I hear you were once beautiful. How old are you 
now?” 

“Nine hundred and ninety years, ninety-nine 
days, and nine minutes,”’ curtly replied madame. 

Her life reminds us of the quaint saying of an 
old English divine: “If a man has not knowledge, 
he can get that; if he has not wealth, he can get 





that; if he has not religion, he can get that; but 
if he has not common-sense, he is undone, for he 
cannot get that.’’ 

——_—__—4@>—____— 


WHAT SHALL THE BOYS DO? 


A colonist in Eastern Tennessee writes, “Keep 
away from us young lawyers and doctors. We are 
overrun with them already. What we want is skilled 
mechanics and intelligent farmers, young men who 
are not too proud to handle tools, or to put a hand to 
the plough.” 

Another letter from a new settlement in Colorado 
says, “Already we have more than we want of young 
fellows whose beards are just grown, who have 
studied a profession, and have come here to open 
offices. After they have done that, they sit down in 
them to starve. It is hand-work as well as head- 
work that is needed here, and the more we have of 
young men who wish to become farmers, the better. 
Agriculture is to be the great money-making indus- 
try in the West.” 

The same story comes from every part of the West. 
In the large cities of both West and East, almost. 
every block of buildings contains offices in which 
poor hopeful lads sit waiting for clients and pa- 
tients. 

We warned our boy readersa few weeks ago against. 
rushing headlong into the profession of journalism, 
as one in which they were likely to break down in 
middle-age from over-work. The danger in tlre other 
professions s that they may break down for want of 
any work at all. 

The professions in this country are greatly over- 
crowded, for two reasons. First, there is a very fool- 
ish, snobbish, popular idea that when a man has 
given his son a “professional education” he has some- 
how madea gentleman of him; and secondly, the rule 
of the principal Trades Unions, which limits the num- 





ber of apprentices, and the unwillingness of lads to 
learn mechanical trades. 

One of the largest publishers in this country was at 
one time not able to find a place for his son where he 
could learn to be a printer, the quota in his city be- 
ing full. 

What shall the boys do, then? Ifa lad has special 
ability whether for preaching, the arts, mathematics, 


| as a scholar, or in handling tools, his niche is easily 


found. Let him enter it at all costs. In the quaint old 
phrase of our forefathers, it is his “call” from God. 

But if he belongs to the great majority of boys who 
have no talents or desires for special pursuits in 
life, let him keep out of the hungry ranks of half- 
taught, idle lawyers and doctors, and go to genuine 
work that will pay, however small the wages may be. 

Let him learn a mechanical trade. He can find 
opportunities if he really tries todo so. But in this 
country the great productive, growing industry is agri- 
culture. On it depend all other industries, and in 
the future we are to have farmer-princes as well as 
merchant-princes. Therefore let every strong, am- 
bitious boy remember that the earth is always ready 
to yield him a sure suppMt, and if he adds knowledge 
and intelligence to downright hard work, it will vield 
the toiler in ita fortune. Do this, boys, and keep 
away from the cities. 


“ +o 
NAVAL FIGHTS. 


From a naval officer of great age we have the fol- 
lowing anecdotes, never before published, of our first 
great sea-fights and of the amenities between the op- 
posing officers. They throw acuriously human gleam 
upon a chapter in history which we generally regard 
as altogether dark and savage. 

In the early part of the war, the American frigate 
United States and the English Macedonia were an- 
chored near each other, and the captains, Carden and 
Decatur, often exchanged friendly visits. The Eng- 
lish frigate carried eighteen-pounders, the American 
twenty-four-pounders, and the officers daily argued 
as to the relative advantages of the ordnance carried 
by their vessels. 

“If I fired into you, I should blow you to pieces, 
Carden,” said the American. 

“No, for [could fire my light guns twice as fast as 
you can your heavier ones,’’ was the reply. Six 
months later, they actually did fight. As the defeat- 
ed Englishman stepped on board of the United States, 
he called out, “You see you were right, Decatur! But 
what will they say at home? I am the first man to 
strike the English flag.”’ 

“No; Dacres is defeated.”’ 

“Dacres! The Guerriere!”’ waving his arms like a 
boy. “Then I'm not the first!’ 

An officer from Newburyport was a prisoner on 
the Guerriere when she met the Constitution. When 
the fight began, he said, “I'll go below.” Capt. Da- 
cres heard him. 

‘No fear,” he said. “The Yankees will not hit us.”’ 

The Constitution was so long in opening fire that 
the Yankee prisoner thought Dacres was right. “But 
when she began,” he says, “the Guerriere shook like 
an aspen leaf. In thirty minutes the fight was over.” 

Commodore Reid, still living, was then a lieutenant, 
and was sent on board of the captured vessel. 

“Have you struck, sir?” he said to the first officer 
he met. 

“Yes. We had no mast nor flag to haul down.” 

Lieut. Reid found Dacres lying wounded on deck. 
“Capt. Hull, sir,” he said, “desired me to present 
his compliments, and to place his surgeons at your 
service.” 

“Are they not needed at home?” 

“No, sir. We have but seven killed and seven 
wounded.” 

Dacres’ face clouded. “My men fired execrably,” 
he said. ‘They have burst open the grog now. That 
is the first thing they do when beaten. There are 
both plate and jewelry in my cabin. Will you re- 
move it, sir, and say to Capt. Hull I give it into his 
eare?”’ 


+2 


INDIAN MOSQUITOES. 
Two Irishmen on a sultry night, immediately after 
their arrival in India, took refuge beneath the bed- 
clothes from a skirmishing party of mosquitoes. At 


last one of them, gasping from the heat, ventured to 





peep beyond the bulwarks, and by chance espied 4 
| fire-fly which had strayed into the room. Arousing 
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THE YOUTH'S ) COMPANION. 








his companion with a punch, he said, “Fergus, Fer- | 


gus, it’s no use. Ye might as well come out! Here’s 
one of the crathurs sarchin’ for us wid a lantern.” 
——_ a —EE 


FRIGHTENED AT THE STAIRS. 
sefore the French Revolution, the members of the 
royal family and the grand lords and ladies never 
thought of doing anything for themselves that others 
could do forthem. M. Taine, in his“ Ancien Regime,” 
gives a curious illustration of the effect of this en- 
forced helplessness. 

In the course of a conversation with Madame Lou- 
ise, the daughter of Louis XV., who was a Carmelite 
nun, Madame de Genlis said,— 

“T should like to know what troubled you most in 
getting accustomed to your new profession.” 





“You could never imagine,” she replied. “It was 
the descent of a small flight of steps alone by myself. 
At first it seemed to me a dreadful precipice, and I 
was obliged to sit down on the steps and slide down 
in that attitude.” 

The princess had never descended any staircase 
save the grand one at Versailles, and only that while 
leaning on the arm of a noble cavalier. The steep 
and winding steps of the convent, therefore, seemed 
appalling when she had to descend them alone. 

A story is told of the Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
daughter of the Czar of Russia, which exhibits a sim- 
ilar training. 

Shortly after her marriage with Victoria’s son, the 
Duchess was entertained at a nobleman’s house. A 
party was made up to visit the extensive green- 
houses, the Duchess leading, as was her right, the 
way. 

In passing up the narrow aisle of one of the houses, 
the royal lady came to a closed door. The passage 
was too narrow for any of her suite to pass her and 
‘open the door, and she stood as motionless as a statue. 

“Oblige me,” said the Duke, in a whisper, “by 
sending some one around to open the door from the 
other side, for she’ll not open it if she stands there 
for a month.” 

It may excite a smile to read such illustrations as 
these of the physical helplessness involved in the eti- 
quette of reyal households, and we fear that a train- 
ing similar in kind if not in degree marks many 
American families, In a recent sermon, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, of Springfield, Mass., spoke 
of the fact that some American girls are brought 
up to learn nothing and do nothing. 

He referred to one woman who wes proud that her 
daughter never did any sweeping, and to another 
who never let her daughter do any kitchen work. 
Such training must foster selfishness and indolence, 
and a Joss both of respect and of true regard for 
others. 

aR ieee 
A HIGH-TONED MERCHANT. 

The Chinese are remarkable for their business tal- 
ent. So sharp and clever are they, that some one has 
named them “the Yankees of the East.” In one re- 
spect, they excel not only the Yankees, but all the 
people of the United States. They carry on their 
government on business principles, just as we man- 
age a cotton factory or a railroad. 

Two thousand years ago, they formed their civil 
service on the basis that “merit only, established by 
public examinations, gives the right to every public 
office.” 

England, imitating the Chinese, some fifteen years 
ago clevated her civil service toa similar plane. The 
United States, however, is still in the slough from 
which the Chinese extricated themselves long before 
our ancestors wore decent clothing. 

Another custom of this peculiar people is worthy 
of the imitation of the “outside barbarians.” It is 
said that before New Year’s Day,—which occurs on 
the 26th of January,—every Chinaman who values 
his reputation pays all his debts. What value a Chi- 
nese merchant puts on his reputation may be learned 
from a suggestive story. 

During the troubles which preceded the war with 
England, the Chinese viceroy, Ye, issued an edict 
condemning to death every native convicted of hold- 
ing the slightest intercourse with the “barbarians.” 

The English, French, and other European mer- 
chants were thus forced to close their counting- 
houses in Canton; for the native clerks and porters 
left their employ, and no Chinese merchant dared 
openly to transact business with them. Besides, they 
feared for their lives, and many of them made prep- 
arations to leave the city. 

Among these was a Swiss merchant. While he was 
packing up his goods one night, he was surprised to 
see a Chinese merchant, who owed him a large sum, 
enter his store. With him were two coolies, carrying 
ingots of silver with which to pay the debt. 

The Swiss merchant expressed his astonishment at 
the temerity of his Chinese debtor. 

“T did not wish,” replied the Chinaman, “that any 
one should think IT would take advantage of these 
anfortunate circumstances and not pay my debts.” 

— +o 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

“The whirligig of Time brings in his revenges,” 
as Shakespeare says, but it also brings about strange 
coincidences. One of these occurred when Captain 
Wilkes took Mason and Slidell from the deck of the 
British mail-packet. 

Captain Wilkes, when a boy, lived in Wall Street, 
then one of the fashionable quarters of New York. 
Not far from his house was the soap and candle fac- 
tory of John Slidell, whose son became a senator 
from Louisiana, a Confederate minister, and the 
prisoner of Captain Wilkes. 

The two boys—John Slidell and Charles Wilkes— 
went to the same school, played tag, and snowballed 
each other. Neither of them dreamed that they would 
meet on an American man-of-war—“Charley”’ as the 
commander and “Jack” as his prisoner. Both of 
them must have had strange sensations as they stood 
face to face on the deck of the San Jacinto. — 

It is said that John Slidell never held in fragrant 
memory the old soap and candle factory, where his 
father made a fortune. It may have been that the 
association was distasteful to him in early life. At 
least, there ix a witticism preserved whith seems to 
indicate that such was the case. 

When John became of age his father *&nt him to 





Europe. On his return to New York, he encountered 
Louisa Farlie, a young woman noted for her beauty 
and wit. As is usual in such cases, John talked of 
his travels, and enumerated many places he had 
visited. 

“Did you go to Greece?” inquired Miss Farlie, 
with a smile that meant mischief. 

“No, why do you ask?” replied Slidell, not seeing 
the lance held for a thrust. 

“Oh, nothing—only it would have been so very 
natural that you should have visited Greece, to renew 
early associations.” 

That was rude, and perhaps malicious, but John 
had no more to say to the witty beauty. She never 
married. Why should she? He would have been a 
bold man who would have married her, 

> a _ 
BLUNDERS. 

There is a department in the New York post-office 
in which a large staff of clerks is employed ‘in cor- 
recting the blunders of men. “White man,” said a 
sagacious Indian, “mighty unsartain,’—he should 
have added, “and very careless.” Many of these 
blunders are committed by business men, whose 
training ought to have eradicated their natural ten- 
dency to carelessness. The New York Tribune says: 

Of course, when a letter goes astray in the post- 
oflice, the officials are at once blamed, but investiga 
tion invariably shows that the fault does not lie with 
them. 

Misdirection is a fruitful source of trouble, but it 
frequently happens that the persons to whom letters 
have been intrusted to be mailed, either wilfully or 
through forgetfulness, fail to put them in the post- 
office. 

Asarule, when it is suggested to the sender ofa 
letter that he has possibly made an error in the ad- 
dress, the idea is scouted as absurd, but a few min- 
utes later, when the letter is produced and the error 
on his part is demonstrated, the complainant becomes 
the embodiment of politeness. 

A record of all the complaints is kept in the office, 
and the result is duly chronicled. 

Such entries as “Found in the pocket of the sender,” 
“Found in the folds of a newspaper,” “Found in a 
desk unopened,” “Package sent by express,”’ “ Mis- 
directed,” and “Stolen by party to whom intrusted 
for mailing,” go to make up a record. In fact, it 
seldom occurs that no trace of a letter can be found. 

— ~2> — 
FATTENING BRIDES. 

The disgusting features of Mohammedan civiliza- 
tion are brought ont by the facet that in Morocco 
young ladies are fattened for the matrimonial mar- 
ket. 


Throughout the Empire there are villages where 
the elder adults follow the pursuit of fattening young 
ladies for the matrimonial market of Barbary. ‘The 
Moors, like the Turks, prefer ‘*moonfaced” wives 
to lean ones, and are more solicitous as to the num- 
ber of pounds which their brides weigh than about 
their accomplishments. 

A girl is put under the process of fattening when 
about twelve years of age. Her hands are tied be- 
hind her, and she is seated on a carpet during so 
many hours every day, while her “papa” stands over 
her with a mairague, or big stick, and her mother at 
times. pops into her mouth a ball of couscoussou, or 
stiff-made porridge, kneaded up with grease, and 
just large enough to be swallowed without the pa- 
tient choking. 

If the snlavtanahe girl declines to be crammed, she 
is compelled, so that ere long the poor girl resigns 
herself to the torture, and gulps down the boluses lest 
she should be beaten. 


4 
PINS AND WHISKEY. 
Mr. Gough in one of his addresses spoke of some 
things that “save life by not being swallewed:” 











They tell us that alcohol gives strength and nour- 
ishinent. No, it does not; it gives stimulus. You sit 
down ona hornets’ nest, and it may be quickening, 
but it is not nourishing. 

A man once said to a friend of mine, “You are 
fighting whiskey. Whiskey has done a good deal of 
good. Whiskey has saved a great many lives.” 

“What do you mean?” said he. 

“Why, whiskey has veda great many lives.” 

“You remind me,” said my friend, “of a boy who 

was tokl to write an essay about a pin, and, in his 
boyish ‘way, he said, ‘A pin is a very queer sort of a 
thing. Ithasa round head and a shar p point, and if 
you stick them into you, they hurt, and women use 
them for cuffs and collars, and fen use them when 
their buttons are off. If you swallow them, they kill 
you. For five cents you get a pac ket of them, 
and they have saved thousands of lives, 

“The teacher said, ‘What on earth do you mean? 
How have they saved thousands of lives?’ 

: “ «By people not swallowing them,’ answered the 
poy.” 








—~<~oo—___—_ 
A CHINESE MUSICAL EAR. 
Rev. William Ashmore, a Baptist missionary in 
China, illustrates the Chinese ear for music by the 
following anecdote: 


He was at Hong Kong when Commodore Perry, re- 
turning from the e xpedition to a in, ane hored his 
fleetin that harbor. Every evening, Capt. Buchanan, 
of the flag-ship, had the band of the squadron give an 
out-door marine concert at sunset, which drew all the 
foreign residents to the shore. 

Mr. Ashmore inv ited a converted Chinaman, a na- 
tive helper, to attend with him one evening. The lit- 
tle company of exiles gathered on the quay, and for 
an hour listened, entranced, to the delicious music, 
mellowed by distance, as it floated over the water 

At the close, as the sweet tones of “The Last Rose 
of Summer” still lingered on the ear, there came the 
tender notes of the melody of the heart, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” which flooded every soul with loving 
memories and longings. 

Under the spell so near akin to heaven, slowly and 
silently they walked homeward. At last the almond- 
eyed convert broke the silence; “If they had only 
had a gong!” 

ie satasien 
AN INDIAN’S COMPOSITION. 

The Hallaquah Times is a literary publication is- 
sued by the children of the Friends’ School, Wyan- 
dotte, Indian Territory. The following extract—a 
boy’s composition on girls—shows that Indian chil- 
dren have as keen a sense of humor as white children: 

Girls is the only folks that have their own way 
every time, 
sometimes one girl can be like several thousand girls 
if she wants to doanything. This is all I know about 
girls, and father says the less I know about them the 
better off I am. 

a «@>— pili 
HOW THE QUAKER PUT IT. 

All that a duel—or the challenge to a duel— 
amounts to is the silly dare “You risk your life and 
lll risk mine:” 

An improved form of challenge to a duel is the fol- 
lowing Quaker note: “If thon wilt eat twelve nnripe 
apples just before retiring at night, I will do the 


| Same, and we will see who survives.” 





Girls are of several thousand kinds, and | 


| 
| 
| 








PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEW ING MACHINES. 


|Semwrnc yy 


/ ‘K THREAD CO'S, 
Ready Wound Bobbins §[/ 
WARRANTED 200 YARDS) / 






Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

PHEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents, In ordering, mention name of 
Machine and number of thread. 

MERRICK — AD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadw ay, N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 

276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The only reliable silk for 

| Kittin’ Stockings, Mittens, Wrist- 

, and other articles, Put 
alf-ounee balls, Send for 
Waste Sewing Silk in l-oz 


| boxes s. a lave k or Colors, sent by mail 
for 30 cents. 
BOSTON OFFICE? 
SILK. 


18 Summer Street. 
” 3 . 
Redding’s Russia Salve. 
What a distinguished Merchant thinks of tt: 
New York, Ang. 9, 187%. 
Messrs. Repping & Co.—Gents: In all kinds of wounds, 
and inflammation of every Kind, | consider your Russia 
Salve the best remedy I have ever use I seldom ever use 
anything else in my house or stables. Respectfully yours, 
B. CLAFLIN, Worth Street, N. Y. 
Best Family Salve in the world. Price . De, and $i. 
Use the $1 size for animals. It is six time Y than smali | 
we farmers and Horsemen should not ‘be Without it, as 
$ the remedy for Scratches, Galls, &e. If your drug 
gist has not the $1 size, ask him to get it for you. 
REDDING & CO., 
4 Charlestown Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


By mail, 30 cents. Cir 


















a] by Watechmakers. 
7 culars of new goods free. 
JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave. 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 

MAKE YOUR OWN RUG 

New Patterns. Ladies are making be antifal ‘Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, outot old rags or yarn, Any 
one ean do it ata trifling expense. Great indneements and 
permanent business toagents everywhere, Send for ciren- 
lar of Patterns and Pri with stamp. 









E.S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Jetter thana horse, because von can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
ean go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct, 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’'G Co., 


8 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











Description of Machine. 


This is the first and only practical Lathe that has 
been produced for amateurs. t is made entirely from 
iron and steel, and is capable of doing good work. It 
has a 24-Inch-Bed, a Solid Emery Wheel, « 
Scroll Saw Attachment, with a 20-Inch Swing, 
and a 10- Inch Nickel-Piated 
Powerful nil 


D t 
racket Sav 





rning Tools, and 
Designs for I and Wood Turning: 

It is worth much more than we ask for it. Although} it 
costs more to build the machine than when we first offered 
it for $8, yet we shall for the present sell it at the old 
price, $8. If iron continues to advance in price, we fear 
we shi ull be compelled to raise the price. We advise all to 
secure this valuable machine while the price is so low. 

We offer the Lathe, without Saw Attachment, for &6. 
The machine es apart and packed ina small 
space. It can be sent either by Express or Freight, 











We first offered this ponnlar machine to ne pnbite last 
November. Since that time the demand has been so it 

that it has been impossible to fill all orders, We: 10W 
happy to say that we have a snfficient supply in our store- 
house, and we here renew the offer to furnish the Demas 
Lathe and Scroll Saw for $8. 








Brockton, Mass., Jan. 19, 1880, 
We were areatly pleased with the Demas Lathe and Scroll 
Saw, and would not sell it for ~ af we could not ot ‘agg 
other, It isacharm. CHAS. E. RUSSE 


Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 24, 1880. 
I have received my Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw in qood | 
order, and find that it greatly exceeds my expectations. 
Accept my thanks for it. HAS. W. EATON. 


Address orders to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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“White Duck) $2. 
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= B25 WEIGHT 12 LBS. MEAS We CUS. FT. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows ri hg ~d. 
Better than ahammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fasten ‘ 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, ¢ apne vet 
ings, sportsmen, Good for the lawn, pi \ a 
. ih ndid for inv: arora! vile 
.orc.,oO. dD. For 50 et 
order, | will prepay expr se to any rail ' 
of Mississippi River : rand Dix. u 
For 75 cents, in Minnes« Hy Missouri and lows 
ERMON W. LADD, 108. Fult n St., Bos- 
ton: 207 Canal St... New York; 165 North Second St, 
Philadelphia, Send for Cireulars. 
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GRAVES’ PATENT 
JNGE BE 



















introduce MtsieaLn ti us, 
1 n eal 





ing 12 beautiful songs, and 22 charm- 


ing instrumental pieces by the 

erican and Foreign composers, tor only 

| 80 ets. or ten 3-cent stamps. These 

cg ype seep al se peel 1 

ir at 35 cents each, would cost 

| 24 PIECES | : > send them, elegantly pr 
nd, all postp ia for 30¢ 
30 CTS. ce, 


Tenia ines: Toston, Mass F 
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ROLLING CRLALRS 
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Send for 

Cirevlar to ~ 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
PHILADELVHIA, Jan, 28, ISSO 


Editor of the Youth's Compa 
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getable Silk Foot 
and dry, pre 
u from wear 
and he =a The goods are thin at wd mp proof, 
and tit in the shoes without making them tight. We sell 





» for keeping 1 





} the goods for 25 ets. per pair, but to test the value of your 
peer we will send any of your readers two pairs by mail 
fon reeeipt of 25 ets. in eash or stamps. Send size of 


shoe worn, Respectfully 
D.W. JOHNSON, 


323 Ar ch Street, Philadelpt Va 





Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent I’ree. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 

| Brattleboro, Vi. 
| HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
| 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LH Send for catalogue. 











(PER wants a 
mithast two fenther 
. Family size, pre- 
ry Napkins, all colors, 


(ets. per gross, prepaid, 





paid, 2 
for festivi tls, &e. 





Wets. merch 


Z 
Agents wanted. MOORE & CO..24 Congress St, Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





STEEL: PENS 


SotoBrALl DEALERS TarouGwour ne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION=1878. 


RUPTURE 


telieved and Cured by Drid. A. SILERMAN’S Method, 
Without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen and 
merchants, of his suecessful practice and popularity there- 
from throughout this country and the West Indies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves, 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of extreme- 
lv bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to those who 


send l0 cents. OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE, Cele- 

brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durab y. Warranted G years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS S830 upwards ; 

| PIANOS $125 upwards, little used, geod as new. 
| HORACE W ATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & D 
lers,S26 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y.P. O.Box,3 


ORGAN BE ATTY PIANO 


New Pianos, $143 t» $2° sent Free. 
Address Daniel F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 


Flowers, Birds, &¢. 25 cents; 25 Superb, 25 cents; 10 Large, 
% cents. 100 Transfer Pictures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 
25 cents. Catalogue Free. ney Wall Pocket, ornamented, 
60 cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO.,, Box 47, Chicago, Ill. 


-BARLOW'S | | THE iE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 


| | D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
INDIGO BLUE 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
|" Hours Musical Instruction 
| New England Conservatory, Music 

Hall, Boston. E, Tourjée, Director. e 


|Zephyr Worsteds by Mail 


—- me 25 ets., and I will send gee geet 20 Skeins Best 
German Worsted. warrant them the 
best imported, Elec and C olors, Send Silver 
or 8 cent stamps. FRANK W. GAnDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


THROUGH MINNEHAHA’S VEIL. 


Some subtle coloring of the ait 
Jights every homan countenance; 
Some faces shine, transtigured, where 
A clovifying circumstances 
Lifted them trom their common phase 
lo fitness for an aureole’s rays, 


Some single look comes back to us 
Of eve and brow, through memory’s blur, 
te-wakening dreams most beauteous,— 
Setting the laggard pulse astir 
To feel that still we hold it fast,— 
The buried riches of the past, 


Do you recall our holiday, 

Just out of school, in middle June, 
Far West, the time so far away 

We cannot now revive the tune 
To which our hearts so gaily beat? 
We only know the song was sweet, 


We watched the mountain-bluffs, that stood 
Fleece-wrapped, amid the roseate morn, 
Rising from Mississippi's flood ; 
Ve gazed where leagues on leagues of corn, 
Upon the river’s farther side, 
Tinged with warm gold the prairies wide, 


We saw Winona’s precipice 
Hang dark above Lake Pepin’s wave. 
Her plaintive legend who would miss? 
Or harmless war-whoop of the brave 
ted- blanketed and painted Sioux 
That shot by in his birch canoe ? 





Sliding as softly from the ledg 
As one might whisper ina dream; 

The mist-like waters, falling there, 

Seemed, half way down, dissolved in air. 


And where the drops broke into spray 
Of diamonds, forth by millions flung, 
Wavering amid their wasteful play, 
A visionary rainbow hung, 
What need of guide’s intrusive call? 
We knew it,—Minnehaha’s Fall! 


I had not missed von from my side, 
When bubbled up a laugh as licht 
As out of naiad lips might glide; 
And there you stood, a phantom bright, 
Veiled by the spray, a rosy ¢ 
Merrier than Minnehahia’s self, 





Poised on the wet rock, in behind 
The rainbow, with your face upturned, 
Color and outline half detines 
Your dancing eyes, your cheek Mat burned 
With pleasure,——T behold at will 
The airy apparition still! 
Years, years ago! the stream has spilt 
Sillions of diamonds since that day; 
Mill, cabin, barn, by now are built 
Close underneath that rainbow spray. 
The lonely beauty of the place 
Ilas passed from Minnehaha’s face. 
And yours, -T never see it now, 
ixcept as then, time’s blank between ; 
The sparkling eye, the lifted brow, 
That brought a soul into the scene, 
And made the Laughing Waters seem 
Again a bright embodied dream, 
IT have vour picture in my heart; 
No relic, for it lives and breathes; 
The leaves of memory blow apart; 
The wavering spray your forehead wreathes; 
Your freshness never can grow pale, 
Blooming through Minnehaha’s veil. 
Lucy Larcom. 
+o — 


For the Companion. 


HOW A GOOD MAN DIES. 

To many a good man the bed of death has been 
the couch of life. The spirit contrasted itself with 
the dying body, that it might more emphatically 
assert the power of the endless life. 

On such a couch rested Bishop Haven. Groups 
gathered round it, to muse over the transition 
from death unto life. 

“It is so pleasant, so beautiful, so delightful 
dying,”’ said the living bishop. ‘‘The angels are 
here. God lifts me up so in His arms, I cannot 
see the River of Death. It is 
all light. Lam floating away from earth up into 
heaven. Lam gliding away into God.” 

“Good-night!”" said an old friend, as he turned 
away. “Good-night!” was the reply, “but when 
we meet again it will be good-morning.”’ 

And so was fulfilled the word of the prophet, 
“at evening time it shall be light.” There was 
no night about that couch, for the light of immor- 
tality had touched it. 

That to the life recalls 
another bed of death, which also was a couch of 
life. It was laid in India, and he who rested on 
it was Schwarz, the venerable apostle of three 
score and twelve years, 

His life was gliding away so gently that the 
chest seemed not to rise and fall. Even the deli- 
Think- 
ing him dead, the ‘Taniel pupils began chanting 


There is no river. 


resurrection blessed 


ente touch of love could discern no pulse, 


their version of the teacher's favorite hymn: 





“O sacred head, now wounded! 
With crief and shame weighed down; 
O sacred brow, surrounded 
With thorns, thine only erown!”" 
Singing through the eight lines of the first 


stanza, they paused, as if in doubt whether the 
second might not be a prayer for the dead instead 
of an invocation for the living. 

Suddenly from the dying man cume the words, 
at which they 
chant: 


had paused, in a low but clear 


“On me, as thou art dying, 
Oh, turn thy pitying eve! 

To thee, for merey erying, 
Before thy eross I lie. 

Thine, thine the bitter passion, 
Thy pain is all for me; 

Mine, mine the deep transgression, 
My sins are all on thee!” 

The stanza ended, the voice ceased to be heard 
by the Taniel pupils. Butangels heard it change 
from the cry of supplication to the shout of praise 
to Him whom he had served for eight-and-forty 
years, 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” may be 
poetically affirmed of the beginning of human 
life; how truly it may be said of the closing of a 











Christian’s life! The King in His beauty is seen 
by the dying Christian, for the land is not, then, 
very far off. 
——— een 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 

Dr. White, editor of the Dental Cosmos, gives 
excellent advice to parents as to the care of the 
teeth of children. ‘The following suggestions may 
prove useful to thousands of our readers: 


Dr. White mentions that earache is often asso- 
ciated with and dependent on the difficult emer- 
gence of one or more teeth. 

Apart from the aggravation of the fever and 
the increased liability to convulsions incident to 
this added anguish, there is alsothe possibility of 
a loss of hearing (of course entailing in young 
children a loss of speech) from the resultant con- 
gestion and inflammation. 

Another valuable admonition relates to sixth- 
year molars, whose true character is strangely 
misconceived by most persons. 

He advises parents to count their children’s 
teeth occasionally after the fifth year, and when 
more than five are found on either side of either 
jaw they may know that the sixth or las€ one be- 
longs to the second or permanent set, and if lost, 
will never be replaced. 

If found decayed, however, shortly after their 
appearance, as is frequently the case, they must 
be removed at once, but they should never be al- 
lowed to decay if the mischief can be avoided. 

The attention on the part of the parent or guar- 
dian should consist, not only in directing the ha- 
bitual thorough cleansing of the teeth by the 
child, but should include a personal supervision 
of the operation, in order that serious omissions 
as to time or manner may not occur, 

In addition, 2 systematic examination of the 
mouth by a competent dentist should be made at 
frequent intervals. 

It will not do to wait until the child makes a 
complaint of toothache, or until the ravages of 
decay make themselves visible to the unprofes- 
sional eye. 

In a chapter on the hygiene of the mouth, Dr. 
White points out how much mischief is wrought 
by the use of unsuitable brushes and injudicious 
secrubbing—by the resort to tooth powders and 
mouth washes. 

There is no agent, for instance, more common- 
ly employed for cleansing the teeth, or more de- 
serving of utter condemuation, than powdered 
charcoal. 

Again, the large majority of persons err in 
choosing brushes which are too stiff and too large, 
and in applying them too vigorously. 

A very moderate application of a soft brush, 
with a gentle frictional powder, such as precipi- 
tated chalk, is sufficient for the external surfaces 
of the teeth; it is quite unnecessary to use the 
powder oftener than once a day, the best time for 
such purpose being just before retiring. 

The morning cleansing may be properly per- 
formed with the aid of a little pure, mild soap, 
like white Castile; and for rinsing the mouth af- 
ter meals, he recommends tepid water, to which 
has been added a few drops of spirits of ammonia 
or lime water. 

The use of a quill toothpick after meals to dis- 
lodge particles of food from between the teeth is 
advisable, as is also the use of a strand of waxed 
floss silk, passed between them at least once daily. 

Perhaps no single article is more useful asa 
wash, in various disordered conditions of the 
mouth, than phenol sodique, a preparation made 
from tar. 

According to our author, it unites the proper- 
ties of an ant-acid, an astringent, a sedative, a 
styptic, an antiseptic, and a disinfectant. 

Provided there are no local, exciting, mechani- 
cal causes, it will be found effective also in that 
class of cases of soft, spongy, swollen gums, 
which bleed at the slightest touch. 

This preparation may be used diluted, more or 
less, according to the varying indications, from 
half a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, being mixed 
with a tumblerful of water. 





+o _ 
AN ACCIDENT AT SEA. 

In the ‘Cruise of the Fiery Cross,’’ now being 
published in the Boston Journal, ‘“Kennebecker”’ 
graphically describes a sad accident at sea, and 
the skill of the mate in bone-setting. He say 

As the chief mate came upon the quarter deck 
I told him to set the mizzentop-gallant-sail, and 
went below fora moment, having heard him give 
the order to loose the sail, and noticed some one 
spring up the rigging for that purpose. 

All at once T heard a strange sound or jar or 
shock, and a simultaneous rish of people aft. In 
one instant IT was on deck, and there lay the Eng- 
lish boy Bill over the spanker boom. 

It was he that went to loose the topgallant sail, 
lost his hold, the ship threw him aft as he fell 
headlong, his feet went between the parts of the 
peak halyards, turned him over (luckily to wind- 
ward), broke both his legs short off below the 
knee, then he rolled down the spanker on to the 
boom, in all a distance of one hundred and ten 
feet. 

He looked up and murmured, ‘‘My poor legs.”’ 

We carried him into the after cabin, laid him 
down on a mattress covered with a rubber coat, 
and then saw the job we had got before us. 

It was a double compound fracture of the worst 
kind. 

The broken bones of each leg had penetrated 
through the calf, making two dangerous wounds, 
through which the blood was flowing. 

The medical books were immediately brought 
out and consulted, and it seemed by them as 
though both limbs ought to be amputated. 

But he was young and healthy, and it was 
cruel to think of mutilating him that way. So 
we decided to set them. 

Bowline, the mate, who had performed a simi- 
lar job on his last captain, who had broken his 
leg, took the job in hand, while I assisted with 
the splints and bandages. 

I told the steward to give the patient a glass of 
Cognac, but the boy, who had not spoken or 
groaned, now said,— 

‘Please don’t, sir, I never tasted it yet. I can 
have my legs cut off without it.’’ 

That was pluck, and I thought it a temperance 
lecture worth hearinge 

So we closed up his wounds, made him a cot in 
the cabin, took a boy from each watch to attend 
him, watch and watch night and day, mixed upa 
solution of arnica and rum, kept his limbs moist, 
never let them dry a moment, and a fan was in 
motion over him constantly. 











On the fourth day the inflammation was terri- 
ble (for we were now in the tropics), and he was 
in great pain, but he never complained. 

How I feared mortification! and his swollen 
limbs looked as though it had set in. 

But I had a fracture-box made, the bottom of 
slat-work, to let the air from below, and a hinge 
under his knee joints, so we could elevate his 
knees. 

Then he began to revive, and Ithink that saved 
him. His reason, which had left him at times, 
returned, and in four weeks we removed the 
bandages and dressed the wounds. 

I never felt more relieved in my life than when 
Isaw those wounds heal up, which they did, as 
the book says, by the second intention. 

In forty days his attendant left him. He sat 
up and did such work as he could with his hands 
while sitting. 

In sixty days from New York we made our 
first land, Tristan D’ Acuanha. 

I took him in my arms and carried him upon 
the house, put him in an easy chair and let him 
look at the island and the men at work about 
decks, as proudly as though he had been my own 
boy. 

This seemed to us little less than a miracle; 
and on the ninetieth day he walked forward to 
the forecastle well, though it was a long time be- 
fore I would let him run round much. 

Why, we seamen ask, is it that, far away from 
medical aid, sailors get on so much better than 
their brethren on shore? 

I can partly answer. 

yt see, see of fresh air, plenty of healthy exer- 
cise, the curative powers of old Ocean, simpleness 
of diet, all, in spite of want of care, convenience 
and a thousand attending hardships, serve to as- 
sist nature in restoring the patient. 


—_——+or———_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


BY THE SHORE. 
I stood by the shore as the anchor went down, 
And the merchant-ship swung to her chain, 
And saw the dark sailors row up to the town, 
Returned from the far-away main. ; 


I cried, ‘What a glorious thing it must be 
‘To come home in a ship from the deep, 

With heart- stirring tales of the wonderful sea, 
And the coasts that all latitudes sweep!” 


Sut a sailor replied, ’mid the laughter and din, 
And the hand-shaking going about, 
“Before you can be in a ship coming in, 
You must be in a ship going out!” 
—— Gh ——E 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
Napoleon’s eruel divorce from Josephine in- 
vested the Empress with a tender interest. It 
was, however, due more to her misfortune than 
to her character. That was neither noble nor at- 
tractive, though the imagination of sympathy 
made her both grand and fascinating in person. 
Mme. de Remusat, her attendant and friend, thus 
describes the Empress: 


G. H.C. 


Without being precisely pretty, the Empress 
Josephine possessed many personal charms. 

Her features were delicate, her expression was 
sweet, her mouth was very small, and concealed 
her bad teeth; her complexion was rather dark, 
but with the help of red and white skilfully ap- 
plied, she remedied that defect; her figure was 
perfect, her limbs were flexible and delicate, her 
movements were easy and elegant. 

She dressed in perfect taste, enhancing the 
beauty of what she wore; and with these advan- 
tages and the constant care bestowed upon her 
attire, she contrived to avoid being eclipsed by 
the youth and beauty of many of the women by 
whom she wis surrounded. 

‘Toall this she added extreme kindness of heart, 
a remarkably even temper, and a great readiness 
to forget any wrong’that had been done her. 

She was not a person of remarkable intellect. 
A Creole and frivolous, her education had been a 
good deal neglected; but she recognized her de- 
ticiencies, and never made blunders in conversa- 
tion. 

She possessed true natural tact; she feadily 
found pleasant things to say; her memory was 
good,—a useful quality for those in high position, 

Unhappily, she was deficient in depth of feeling 
and elevation of mind. She preferred to charm 
her husband by her beauty rather than by the 
influence of certain virtues. 

She carried complaisance to excess for his sake, 
and kept her hold on him by concessions which 
perhaps contributed to increase the contempt with 
which he habitually regarded women. 

She might have taught him some useful lessons, 
but she feared him, and allowed him to dictate to 
her in everything. 

She was changeable, easy to move, and easy to 
appease; incapable of prolonged emotion, of sus- 
tained attention, of serious reflection; and al- 
though her greatness did not turn her head, nei- 
ther did it educate her. 

The bent of her character led her to console the 
unhappy; but she could only dwell on the troubles 
of individuals; she did not think of the woes of 
France. 

The genius of Bonaparte overawed her; she 
only criticised him in what concerned herself per- 
sonally; in everything else she respected what he 
called ‘‘the force of his destiny.” 

He exerted an evil influence over her, for he 
inspired her with contempt for morality, and with 
a large share of his own characteristic suspicion ; 
and he taught her the art of lying, which each of 
them practised with skill and effect. 

_ +o 
MY FIRST COUGAR. 

A correspondent. of Forest and Stream describes 
his feelings when he encountered his first cougar. 
He was a boy of seventeen, and a midshipman on 
the Otsego, which was then lying at anchorage 
inside of Carysport Reef, Florida. He says: 

One day I went on shore on Key Largo, after 
deer, or any other large game. 

I pushed on through the dense forest until I 
was a mile or more from the landing-place, seeing 
nothing but myriads of lovely paroquets and the 
brown doves which are so plenty on the Florida 
Keys. 

After a while I heard behind me a kind of a 
purring sound, and turning, saw, not ten feet 
above the ground, scarce five yards away, on a 
limb under which I had just passed, a great tawny 
beast staring at me with eyes that glowed like 
balls of fire. 

To wheel and raise my rifle to my shoulder was 
the work of a second, but I was shaking from 








head to foot. I could not get my sights to bear 
on the head of the beast for a second. I doubt if 
I could have covered a barn door in that first mo- 
ment of alarm. : 

But when I saw the tail of the animal moving 
to and fro, I knew—for I had read of the trait— 
that it was preparing to spring; and the emergency 
brought me to my nerve. i 

My rifle settled down stiff, and I drew a fine 
sight between those glaring eyeballs, and fired. 

It was not a second too soon. The animal was 
gathered for his leap as the gun went off: and 
when he came, with the ball through his brain, 
he fell within a yard of me, tearing the ground 
in his death-agony, and yelling so terribly that 
my boats’ crew heard it a mile away, and came 
tearing through the woods to see what trouble I 
was in. 

They helped me take the beast out, and Jim 
Eagan, our pilot and guide, told me it was the 
biggest tiger he had ever seen. 

It measured over eight feet from its nose to the 
end of its tail, and had claws that wouldn’t have 
disgraced a bona fide lion from Central Africa. 

I killed one afterward in a fire hunt on Senabel 
Island, and they were the only two I ever saw in 
Florida. 

But I have since killed the same kind of an an- 
imal in Texas and in California, where they call 
them ‘‘lions.”” 

They are nearly identical with our Northern 
panthers, but larger and more tawny in color. 
None of those that I killed had spots like the cou- 
gar of South America. 


+e 
A WITTY REPLY. 

The late Rev. George Trask, the temperance 
and anti-tobacco lecturer, was one of the extreme 
men. But in one instance he had wit enough to 
work himself out of a dilemma into which ex- 
travagant statements had brought him: 


At one time he had addressed a large and at- 
tentive audience, and among other things, said in 
his lecture that no man habitually using tobacco 
and whiskey could expect to live more than five 
or six years after beginning to use them. 

And so earnest and positive was he in his ad- 
dress, and so attentive his audience, that at its 
close he confidently challenged any reply, and in- 
vited any questions on the subject. After a mo- 
ment’s silence a man rose and said,— 

“T like what you have said, Mr. Trask, but I 
would like to ask one question. 

“One of my neighbors is an old man, some 
seventy-five years old, and he has used tobacco 
and whiskey—all he could get—ever since he was 
thirty-five years old, that is, for some forty-five 
years. How do you reconcile that with what you 
said, that a man using both tobacco and whiskey 
couldn't live more than five or six years?” 

Mr. Trask was somewhat startled, and to gain 
time for collecting his thoughts, began asking 
some questions, 

‘How old did you say this man was?”’ 

“Some seventy-five years.”” 

“And he has been using both tobacco and whis- 
key ever since he was thirty-five?” 

“Yes, using them constantly and freely.” 

“Well, what kind of a man is he? Does he 
seem to take much interest in business, or in 
anything that is going on?’’ 

**Wa’al, no, I don’t think he does.”’ 

‘Does he seem to love anybody?” 

“Wa’al, no.” 

“Does he seem to hate anybody?” 

“No, I don’t think he does; he seems sort of 
indifferent to everything.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Trask, who by this time had 
gathered up his wits, ‘‘your old man has evi- 
dently been dead for some forty years, and the 
only mistake you've made is that you did not 
bury him.” 

Amid the shout of laughter that rose upon the 
answer the audience broke up, and Mr. Trask 
was relieved. 

+o 
TO SWEEP AND DUST. 

Sweeping and dusting is, in the opinion of the 
Alliance, an art, and has a right method which is 
as follows: 

Are there closets opening into the room to be 
swept? Arrange the shelves, drawers or clothing 
preparatory to sweeping-day; then let these be 
the first to be swept. 

Yover the bed with soiled sheets, as also all 
heavy articles that cannot be removed; first, 
however, having carefully dusted and brushed 
them. 

Remove all the furniture that can easily be set 
in the hall or adjoining room, having first dusted 
it; then, taking a step-ladder, begin to sweep or 
brush or wipe the cornice and picture-cords and 
pictures. 

Draw the shades to the top of the window, or, 
if there are inside blinds, dust them carefully. 
Open the windows. 

All the dust left in the room now is in the ear- 
pet or air, and the current of the windows will 
soon settle it. 

Now begin to sweep, not toward a door or cor- 
ner, but from the outer edges of the room toward 
the centre, where the dust will be taken up with 
a small brush and dust-pan. 

Go over the room once more, this time with a 
dampened broom; that removes the last bit of 
dust, and gives the carpet a new, bright appear- 
ance. 

Replace the articles of furniture as soon as the 
air is entivlly free from dust, uncover the rest, 
and the room is new and clean. 

All this seems an easy thing to do, but there is 
not one in a hundred will follow out the detail. 

Some will sweep the dust into the ball or from 
one room to another, and then wonder why their 
house is so soon dusty again. 

Others forget cornice and pictures, and thus 
leave a seed for future annoyance; while a third 
class will do all but using the damp broom, which 
is as the finishing touches to a picture. 
+e, 

A BEAUTIFUL SUPERSTITION. 

Some superstitions held by savages are repul- 
sive, others are attractive, such as this one enter- 
tained by the Seneca Indians: 

When a maiden died they imprisoned a young 
bird until it first began to sing, then loading it 
with messages and caresses they liberated it over 
her grave, with the belief that it would not cease 
its flight nor close its eyes until it had flown to 
the spirit-land and delivered its precious burden 
of affection to the loved and lost. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD KING WINTER’S SONG. 


Oh, I am the friend of the boys and girls! 
Iam the fellow they love 
When there’s plenty of frost on the earth below, 
And plenty of sunshine above. 
To me they look for the frozen pond, 
All ready for skate and slide; 
To me they turn with their sleds so swift 
For a coasting hill so wide. 


There is snow for the sleigh-rides far and near, 
And the bells are ringing a chime 
Of the merriest music in all the world, 
As a tribute to winter-time. 
If I kiss the cheeks of the lassies so 
That they tingle awhile, what then? 
I must have my share of the fun before 
The summer shall come again. 


I deck the trees with a fringe so bright 
That they glisten in sun or shade; 

And I scatter my snowflakes in the air 
Till they fill each valley and glade; 

And climbing up to the mountain-top, 
Each shrub and tree I crown, 

And I spread the whitest of covers o’er 
The ground so barren and brown. 


I’m hoary-headed and old, I know, 
But the boys won’t care for that; 
They’re bound to welcome the jolly old King 
Who wears the snow-brimmed hat. 
For I am the friend of the young and strong, 
And a merry old soul am I 
When there’s plenty of snow on the frozen ground, 
And over it all blue sky! 
- +o — 
For the Companion. 


NORA’S BIRTHDAY. 


“IT think it is too bad!’’ said Nora Bayard 


“When I haven’t had but one birthday in all my 
life!’ Ido wish it would stop snowing!” 

All Nora’s life was just eight years, to-morrow. 
She was a leap-year baby,—born the twenty-ninth 
of February. So her first birthday was when she 
was four years old. Then Aunt Cretia and the 
twins came, and the three little girls had a nice 
xpper by themselves, and plenty of play after it, 
and Nora's father gave them each a beautiful 
doll. 

Since then she had thought it hard that she 
should have only a quarter as many birthdays as 
other little girls. She lived away up on the 
mountain side, where she saw very little com- 
puny. For weeks and months she had looked 
forward to this birthday. 

“Ido wish it would stop snowing!’ said she 
for the twentieth time that day. ‘Shall you 
make the turnovers and the sweetcake just the 
same, mother?” 

“IT don’t see how anybody can get here. But— 
ves, I'll make them just the same. We will have 
the best time we can by ourselves.” 

“But that won't be a party,”’ said Nora. 

“We can’t help the weather,” said her mother. 

At dinner Nora asked her father, ‘‘If it should 
clear off to-night, how long would it take to get 
the roads open?”* 

“Two days,’’ said her father. 

It kept on snowing all the afternoon. Dread- 
fully discouraging, wasn't it? Iam afraid Nora 
felt almost angry at the sleet that came driving 
against her window, as she lay in bed. 

It was a pleasant surprise when she awoke in 
the morning to find the sun shining. But those 
great drifts! Two days to clear out the roads, 
her father had said. She went down stairs in a 
disconsolate mood. 

“Good-morning, my little maid! Eight years 
old to-day! Are you glad to see fine weather 
again?” said her father. 

“But the twins can’t get here!’’ said Nora. 

“That's a sure thing! But wouldn’t it do as 
well if we could go and see them?”’ 

“How could we?” asked Nora. 

‘And stay two or three days, you and mother? 
Caleb and I must come back to-night.” 

“How could we?” said Nora. 

“And carry down the turnovers and the birth- 
day cake, and a pair of plump chickens that Ca- 
leb has got ready, in a basket?” 

“Father Bayard! do say! How could we, when 
there are such drifts that they can’t get up here?”’ 

‘‘We can slide down. The crust will bear us, 
though it won’t the oxen.” 

“Slide! Three miles! Clear down to the vil- 
lage! Wouldn't that be splendid?” said Nora. 

“Eat your breakfast, then, and we’ll see what 
ean be done, after.”’ 

Joy almost took Nora’s appetite away. By ten 
o'clock the sled was at the door, and she and her 
mother, dressed in their Sunday clothes, came 
out. 

Mr. Bayard made the sled. It was a very 
large hand-sled or a very small ox-sled. The 
tongue was laid back over the middle, and Nora 
and her mother held on by it when the sled was 
going very fast. Buffalo robes were spread on 
the sled and wrapped about them to keep them 
warm. 


hd 


Mr. Bayard and Caleb steered. Each wore a 
| pair of iron spurs fastened to their boots, 
They drew the sled out to the top of the long 


sat down on the front part. It began to move 
down the hill,—slowly at first, then faster and 
faster, and the impetus they gained carried them 
over the lével space between this hill and the 
next, 

Sometimes Mr. Bayard and Caleb had to draw 
the sled a short distance, but a great deal of the 
three miles was down grade, and Nora and her 
mother got delightful slides. 

Some of the hills were short and steep, and 
they had to hold hard by the tongue, and Mr. 
Bayard and Caleb must look out sharply, and use 
their spurs. 

No accident happened, and in thirty minutes 
they were drawn safely into Aunt Cretia’s yard. 
And there were the twins looking out of the win- 
dow. Wasn't there a clapping of hands all 
round? 

So Nora had her birthday party after all, only 
it was at Aunt Cretia’s house instead of at her 
home. 


gentle slope on which the house stood, and then | 


COMPANION. 





They had a delightful time. The cake and the 
| turnovers and the chickens were eaten for dinner, 
but Aunt Cretia fried some lovely little dough- 
nuts of all funny shapes for the children’s own 
little supper, and she gave them some cookies, 
too. 

Mr. Bayard and Caleb went home on foot, leay- 
ing the sled till the roads should be cleared. 

Nora and her mother staid three days longer, 
one day, Nora said, for each of the birthdays she 
had missed. Joy ALLISON. 


| — +o 


For the Companion. 
| 


WHEN SUGAR IS RIPE. 

| Little Wallie was in Vermont at his aunt’s with 
| his mamma on a summer visit. One day his aunt 
gave himacake of maple-sugar. “It is not so 
| good as when it was new,”’ she said, “but you 
| Will like it, I'm sure.” 

| Wallie wondered, as he nibbled the delicious 
morsel, how it ever could have been any better. 


| remarked, ‘Say, mamma, the next time we 
come here, let’s come when maple-sugar is ripe!"’ 








The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were standing by the crown; 
This was within the Province House 
Of ancient Boston town. 


The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were but an effigy, 

Set up before the people as 
Emblems of royalty. 


The people of old Boston town 
Had grown so stout and big, 
That for this royal F 1G 
They cid not care a fig. 


The Lion and the Unicorn 
Still hung upon the wall; 

They did not care for Boston town, 
Or what it thought at all. 


\ a - 4 on 


The Governor and Council all 
Beneath them they could view, 

Paying their homage to the crown 
In wigs ail white and new. 


The Lion and the Unicorn, 
Hanging upon the wall, 

Looked down upon the Governor, 
The Councillors and all. 


‘How many painted effigies,” 
Said haughty Unicorn, 





For the Companion. 


THE BALLAD OF THE LOFTY LION AND THE UNHAPPY UNICORN. 


| “Within the Romish church one sees 
Adored at night and morn. 


“And far away in India 
You'll find great Juggernaut, 

On victims fed, with gold bedecked,— 
D’ye call that snug or not?” 


Then proudly spoke the Lion bold, 
His nose turned high in air, 

“We too shall honored be with gold 
And human offerings fair.” 


The people of old Boston were 
To this demand so stiff, 

The Lion and the Unicorn 
They left them in a miff. 





The Lion and the Unicorn 
They left them in the lurch, 
And hastened down to Trinity, 
New York’s fair English church. 


And there, upon the Sabbath-day, 
They heard the singers sing, 

And heard the curate preach and pray, 
“God save Great George the King!” 


The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were free from all alarms; 

For if King George himself were saved, 
Then safe were the king’s arms. 


Meantime the cruel scourge of war 
Made many homes forlorn, 

And human lives were offered for 
Lion and Unicorn. 


The Lion to the Unicorn 
Said, “This is something like! 

We'll sit and laugh, and joke and grin, 
Whilst others for us strike.” 


Alas, alas, for pride of heart! 
Alas for haughty frown! 

The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were forced to quit the town. 


They fled to Nova Scotia far, 
A country where, we’re told, 

That for eight months grim winter reigns, 
And for four months ’tis cold. 


New England’s coldest shoulder 
Is turned unto the twain, 

The shoulder high and bony which 
Geographers call Maine. 


Now children all, both far and near, 
Or high or lowly-born, 

A lesson and a moral learn 
From the poor Unicorn. 


When tempted to be scornful by 
Your station or your gown, 
Remember how these haughty beasts 
Were beaten out of town. 
Mrs. Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 











For the Companion. 
NELLIE’S PIE. 


enough to know when she was good, and when 
she was not good, and she knew very well she 
was not good when she went down cellar one day, 
and eut a piece out of a pie that was standing on 
the shelf. 

“Mother will think it was a mouse,’ 
to herself. 

But mother knew better than that, and the 
next day, when dessert was put on the table, that 
pie with the piece cut out was put before Nellie. 
Her face turned very red, and she said, ‘I don’t 
want that,” but her mother said, ‘Yes, Nellie; 
you began the pie, now you can finish it,’’ and 
though she cried, she had to eat a piece. 

It was brought on table again the next day and 
the next, till Nellie had eaten up every bit of it, 
and I think that lesson cured her of her greedi- 
ness, and of meddling with what did not belong 
to her. 


Shouldn’t you think it would have done so? 
M. 8. 


, 


she said 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
“BOW MY EYES.” 
Two-years-old May has not yet learned to use a 
pocket-handkerchief, but she is as particular to 
have one used for her as any older child, and 





Nellie was only a little girl, but she was old | 


many times_a day she will run to her mother 
with, “B’ow my nose.” 

She had a little cry about something the other 
night at bed-time. At last she became quiet, and 
| her mother undressed her. But nose and eyes 

both needed attention. As the naughty fit 
| passed off she looked up to her mother, and 
| B’ow my eyes, 


| 
| 
| 


| said ‘‘B’ow my nose, mamma. 
too!” 


a —— 


For the Companion. 
A BETTER COMPLEXION. 


“How did you like tlie new minister?” asked a 
lady of her little girl, when she returned from 
church. 

“Oh! he is splendid! I like him ever so much 
better than I did Mr. Edwards.”’ 

“Why?” as%ed her mother, amused at the 
little one’s earnestness. 

‘Well,’ said the child, trying to think of a 
good reason, “he has a better complexion!”’ 


+o>—_—__——_ 

PERHAPS some of the children of a larger 
growth might use with profit the following prayer, 
at least. its spirit. A little fellow, four years old, 
prayed thus for himself: “‘O Lord, bless George, 
and make him a good boy; and don’t let him be 
naughty again, never, no, never! Because, you 


? 





| 


| know, when he is naughty. he sticls to it so 


| The first time he and his mamma were alone he 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
COMBINATIONS. 

The following-named places were quite conspicu- 
ous in the Revolutionary War. If you select two 
letters from the first word, two from the second, and 
place these under the first, continuing to do so until 
all the words have been made use of, you will find 
two of the titlesyfof George Washington. 

Cowper. 2, Orisk 













3, Camd 4, Massachusetts. 
5, Paol 6, Ticonderoga, 


delphia. 8, Princeton, 
9, Germantown. 
COUSIN FRANK. 
2 


PICTURE PUZZLE, 


In this picture may be seen the following things: 
1, Wild animals. 2, Whips without handles. A 
fruit. 4, A room ina parsonage. 
sometimes called. 6, Covers, 7, A famous part of 
the White Mountains. 8, To obtain under false pre- 
tences. 9, Counted in a vote, 10, What prize-tighters 
compete for. 11, Hotel staireases, 12, A shelter for 
game. 13, Anger. 14, An English coin, 15, Weap- 
ons of defence, 16, A musical troupe. 17, A stand- 
ard measure, 18, A common phrase for impudence, 
19, Messengers in Congress. 20, To cover with plates 
of stone. 21, A flexible leathern pipe. 22, To con- 
struct, 23, To prostrate an adversary. 24, A box, 


3 
HIDDEN WORDS. 
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3, J 


5, What judges are 

















Write down in order the names of the objects, and 
find hidden six things which children like to do on 
Washington’s Birthday. 





Conundrums, 

Why is A an enterprising letter? — Because you 
often hear of a leading industry. 

Why are handcuffs like guide-books? — Because 
they are made for two wrists. 

Why is scandal like the Nile?—Because it is fed by 
innumerable streams, and is extremely difficult to 
trace to its source. 





Answers to Patriotic Puzzles. 

1. Firs, Tin, War, Firs, Tin, Peace, And, Fir, Stint, 
He, He, Arts, Of, His, Country, Men.—‘First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 


DELAWARE 
RE AC 
x f G L 
A E L I 
DECISIVE Pr 
E T N 8 
F E ; E 
E DEGRADED 
A A G E 
, 28 I E a 
EE E D 


DEGRADES 

3. Birthday of Washington. 

4. War, Artillery, Shell, Helmet, Infantry, Navy, 

Gun, Tomahawk, Officer, Negotiations. Name of 

commander: Washington. The seven other generals: 

Marion, Gates, Morgan, LaFayette, Wayne, Werren, 
Lincoln, 
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THE HUMAN FACE. 


In nothing do men and brutes differ more than in 
their faces, 
and based on a difference of original design and plan. 
Man’s face a 


and 


The difference is independent of culture, 


lone was meant to answer to every kind 


hade of emotion, to be an index of the heart. 


Fake simply the power to smile—the first smile of 
the babe, the maiden’s smile of love, the mother’s 
smile of approval or fondness, the cheery smile of 
friendship, the breezy good-morning smile, and the 
last smile that often lights up the dying face of the 
good man, as if he alrendy caught gleams of the life 
to come — this lifts man away from the brute almost 
as far as does the power of speech 

Po accomplish this, the face is furnished with more 


distinet muscles anda larger supply of nerves than 


any other part of the body, 
One result is, that play of expression which gives 
the living face an interest and a beauty so far beyond 


all that the art ofthe seulptor can attain. Another 


is that the face of the speaker often anticipates his 
words, and always helps to interpret and enforce 
them. 


A third result is that the 
eret which the person seeks to conceal, or attests the 
falsehood of A fourth is 
every muscle is and developed by use 
that 
on his features 
the the lustful, the 
the silly, the hard, 
the stingy, the fretful, the bad-tempered, can be read, 


face often betrays a se- 


his uttered words. since 


strengthened 


and weakened by disuse one’s real character 


come to stand out 


rhe 
haughty, the 


» in time 
avaricious, voluptuous, 


vain, shallow and 


often, by asingle glance, and that, too, beneath arti- 
ficial expressions put on as a cloak, 

So, too, the genial, the kind-hearted, the downright 
honest, the the 
fined, the self-controlled, are * and read of 
men.” The latter are 


world, but they 


thoroughly pure, the truly brave, re- 


all 


us sunshine in our 


known 
not only 


dark are among our best helps to 
goodness, 


Another important fact inthe case is, that not only 


do the inward feelings act upon the facial muscles, 
but, through that reflex nervous action, which is a 
universal facet in physiology, the action of the facial 
muscles reaets upon the inward feelings. This in- 
creases the inward feelings by giving them expres- 
sion. But by checking the outward expression we 


also check the feelings themselves, 

Further, any one who will resolutely change the 
facial expression from gloom and moroseness to 
cheeriness and hope, will almost inevitably find a 


corresponding inward change, 
+ 
“SHOCKED.” 


In the zoologieal collection at Philadelphia there is 
one specimen of that curious creature known as the 
electric eel. It is only a foot long, but very smart of 
its size 

A short time sinee, while the keeper went into a 


back room, several visitors were attracted to the tank 





ing and limping, made its escape from its antagonist | 
into the thicket. ‘The cat then sneaked slowly 
through the bus she 3 towards the river. 

Wilhelmus was determined to capture the animal, | 
and thought he could conquer it by striking it with 
the butt of his gun. He started in pursuit, and soon 
overtook the animal, which stopped when the hunter 
approached within a few feet of it. 

The plucky hunter cautiously took one step after 
another, when suddenly, and with eyes glaring like 
balls of fire, the animal turned and made a spring, 
landing upon the shoulders of the hunter, and soon 
succeeded in inflicting several ghastly wounds upon 
his face. 

His body was also lacerated in a terrible manner, 
and his clothes were torn into shreds. 

After a fierce struggle, the old man succeeded in 
loosening the cat’s hold, when his son, who had heard 
his father’s cries, arrived. 

Alexander took deliberate aim and discharged his 
rifle. The ball had the desired effect, for the animal 
gave an upward spring, and fell to the ground dead. 

The animal measured nearly six feet in length, and 
weighed fifty pounds. It was the only one that had 
been killed in the region for several years. 


> 


SHE WOULD NOT SIGN. 

The terror inspired in some good housewives by 
the sight of aman with a book and pencil is amus- 
Just previous to the great elections it is 
no uncommon thing for curious citizens to test the 


ing enough. 


opinions of people in street crowds, meetings, and rail 
way trains, to see how many belong to each party, 
and which party is likely to be the strongest. A 
Michigan exchange thus describes a scene in a street 
car in Detroit last fall. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 26, 1880. 


NOW IS THE BEST TIME 

good farm and home in the fertile valley of the 
Arkansas, in Southwestern Kansas. 
about it testify that this valley offers the very best chance 
in the West for profitable farming and stock-raising. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co, have about 
2,000,000 acres of rich land to sell at a low price and on the 
Don’t until you have con- 
sidered their claims and proposals. Send for free pamphlet 
and map to A. 38. Land Commissioner, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


To secure a 


Those who know most 


easiest terms. buy elsewhere 
JOUNSON, 


{ Communicated. 


The Throat.—‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” act di- 
rectly on the organs of the veice. They have an extraordi- 
nary effect in all disorders of the Throat and Larynx, re- 
storing a healthy when relaxed, either from cold or 
over-exertion of the voice, and produce a clear and distinct 
enunciation, Speakers and Singers find the 
ful. 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1889, rich in engravings from pho- 
tographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to all who 
apply. My old customers need not write for it. I offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any Seed House in America large portion of 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions 
Sor cultivation on each package. All seed war: anied to be 
both fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise, J will refill the order gratis The original intros 
ducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marble- 
head Cabbages, Mexican ¢ 1, and scores of other vegeta- 
bles. I invite the patronage of allwho are anxious to have 
their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true,and of the 
very best stram 
ow Vv EGETAB ee A SPECI ALT 

JAMI .H. GREGORY, Marblehead, 

DREER’sS 

CARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1880, 

36 "ARES, beautifully illustrated, The best work on Gar- 
de It contains descriptive price-lists of Vegetable 
and F fower Seeds and Choice Plants. Copy with 
large Chromo of New 4 ers l0cts.; Plain Copy, 
6 cts, for postage. EN A. DREER, 

No. 714 C hestmut | reet 


tone 


Troches use- 








Communicated. 


+> 
Ice-water is rendered harmless and more 
with Hop Bitters in each dranght. 


refreshing 


Communicated, 








+> 
Our readers should see adv’t of DW. 


W 
MARK 


High Class Poultry, Grape Vines and Small Fr uits. ‘Stoe K 

finer thanever. Send forcir, G. S.Josselyn, Fredonia, N.Y. 
for 1880, with postal information, 

oo interest-table, calendar, 


DIARY FREE: , will be ae on receipt 
. E. HIRES, 


4 Lande 3 oe stanrps, to any aiares 83, —" ¥ writing to C 
Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philad ipt 


To sell ‘the best band fastest sell- 


Johnson. { Com. 





Rl ee bar CAKRDs, 15 cents per dozen; 
SANNON, 4 State Street, Boston 


CLARK’S INDELIBLE PE} 
Sold at all Stationers, 


7 doz. $1. 
M 








zoe 
Linen 





NCILS. 











, Philadelphia. 
GforS1,14 for &2, 


postpaid? Greenhouse 











The car was entered by a man witha book and pen- 
cil in his hand, who began taking a vote of the pas- 
sengers. Some of them answered and some didn’t, 
and some did not exactly understand what he want- 
ed. When he came toa little old woman with her 
lap full of parcels and bundles, she called out: 

‘There is four of usin our family, and we are all 
grown up. Our Christian names are Jolin Henry, Bet- 
sey Ann, Melinda and Aaron, and that’s all the cen- 
sus you'll get out of me.” 

“I'm not taking the census, madam,” he explained. 
“I’m simply” 

“You raise on our water tax if you dare!” she in- 
terrupted. “We'll dig a well before we'll pay an- 
other cent.” 

“I am not the water tax man; I am canvassing this 
ear 

“Well, you can’t canvass me!”’ she snapped. “I’m 
bothered to death with canvassers at the house, and I 








don't care what new-fangled clothes-wringer you've 
got—I won’t subseribe!” 


The passengers were all laughing, and he didn’t 
want to give up his purpose. 

“Madam,” he began, ‘have 
ee 
“I won't sign any petition if I die for it!’ she 
shouted, “and if you don’t stop pestering me, I'll 
open this package of pepper and fill your eyes for 
you, and my husband will thrash you to boot.” 
The man with the book gave it up, and left the car. 


you any objection 


t 


> 

DECORATING A DYING HERO. 
A touching incident occurred recently, in a Paris | 
A hero of peace was decorated as he lay 
dying on the field of his last battle: 


hospital. 


A young house surgeon named George Herbelin, 
twenty-eight years old, had been very devoted to the 
young patients, among whom croup and diphtheria 
were raging, and at last symptoms of the latter dread 
disease were noted in himself, and he went home to 
die. 

While on his death-bed the circumstances were re- 
lated to President Grevy, who had an interview with 
the Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, who 
at once awarded to him the cross of the order. The 
young surgeon received the decoration with indica- 
tions of great joy, and died clasping the ribbon at- 
tached to the cross. 








> 
THE GOOD SCHOLAR. 

Those who would be good scholars should heed 
these suggestions, made by Dean Stanley: 


First, you must+listen. You must hear; you must 
be silent; you must be attentive. We cannever hope 
to gain real wisdom or knowledge unless we are will- 
ing to he taught; unless we look out for instruction, 
unless we fix our minds, 

He who is always talking without listening to what 
others say; he who is always asking questions with- 
out waiting for an answer; he who allows his mind 
to wander from one thing to another; he who thinks 
he is wiser than his teachers and cleverer than his 


a) 


AGENTS WANTED ing Books and Bibles. Low 


price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRAD- 
LEY, GaRRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Bedding Plan‘s, 
Hardy Skhrubbery, 


R O S E S: Seeds, etc., by mail. 


Cataloguetree. J.T. PHIL tree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester Co.,Pa. 











FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. ILLUSTRATED GARDEN 
Over 800 varieties. BEST home-grown andimported. 5e UIDE, of the best Flowers and 
pkts. <a bata sos 10¢. pkts. for be., etc. Bee my low-priced list te all with prices of Seeds, 
of Verbenas, Roses, and other plants by mail. Catalogues and how to grow them. FREE TO 
free. D. m3 McG RAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. ALL. It will pay to send for it. 
ee __ COLE & BROTHER, SeEps™ LA, LOW As 





Rare Seris Bulbs. Pla Plants, 


of oe Quality, 4 ree by Mail 





Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. 


Have No More Hog Cholera! 




















These swine have taken first pre- 10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts. named, .50. 
miums in England and this coun- | 9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named .- $1 Ov, 
try. White in color, well haired, a 


very hardy, healthy, 
easily fattened, 
size, send for ¢ 


small waste, 
ery prolifie,large 
irenlar, 

W. G. LEWIS 
_ ramingham, Mass. _ 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. | 


The Cheapest, most Durable, 
and Best Looking Shoe worn, 
Thoroughly waterproof, For 
—— Brewers, Dvers, Butch 

Farmers, and Laborers of 
all ‘kinds, it 6 without an equal. 
Send for Cireular to 
CHAS. W. COPELAN 

Sole Manufacturer, 
Boston, Mass. 


12 Double Tuberoses. 
5 OU “ 





B= All good large Bulbs, Remit Currency 
. or Postage Stamps. [I warrant every- 
q Sthing | sell tobetrnue to name. Beauti- 
ful Illustrated ¢ vlogue free. T offer many new and beau- 
tiful novelties, some of which I possess the only Stock in 
America. 40 new lilies; my collection (70 kinds) is one of the 
choicest in the world. New Amaryllis,Gladiclus, T nberoses, 
Carnations,Roses.Choice Seed of house pl: ints,&e. All 
both Flower and Vegeti ible, are sold in Five Cent p: 
except choice g sreenhouse kinds the best system ever adopt- 
ed. Quality in all sf . My prices are low. My 
goods have an establis' shed. reputation, and go to all parts of 


the world, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N.Y. 


- PATENTS. 


. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
ston, D.C. OP Send for cireular, 

























F. 
Washing 
One Hundred Years Old. 
1'780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma, and Cocoa 


PREPARATIONS 
Have been the STANDARD for PURITY and EXCELLENCE for 100 years. 








Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vienna, Phil., &c. 


LEADING G 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. Send for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Rec 





companions; he who does not look up to what. is 
above himself, whether old or young, is not learning 
as Jesus Christ learnt. We must also be good 
ers of questions. 





+> 
AN ARAB'S REJOINDER. 
An African 
retorted at 


traveller relates how Arab once 


a supposed insult: 


an 





| The traveller one morning watered the flowers at 
his window. He used a little too much water, for a 
small stream poured down into the street right on 
the face of an Arab, who lay under the window. In 
| a rage, the brown fellow jumped up, and looking up 
to the window whence the traveller had wisely with- 
drawn, exclaimed, 

“If vou are an old man, I de ‘spise you! 
an old woman, I forgive you! 
ma-. Leurse you! 


If you are 
If youare a young 
If you area maiden, I thank you!” 
+> 
EFFECTS OF A SNOW-STORM, 
Paris has had a snow-storm, and the unusual event 
has given rise to these quaint anecdotes: 
The police found a man sitting in the middle of a 
snow-bank, erying hard. When asked what was the 


} and the snow made him homesick.’”’ An Egyptian, 
| who had never seen snow before, gathered a lot and 
took it into the house, s 
send it to a friend in Egypt. 


+> 
COURTESY REPAID. 

What has happened and possibly might happen again 
to polite and sympathizing conductors may be learned 
from the following paragraph: 

Fighteen years ago W. J. Chappelle and Leonard 











in which it was contined, and one of their number, 
who appeared to be posted, induced one of his com- 
panions to touch the eel with his finger. 

The next instant a loud erash was ae ird, as though 
the tank had been pulled to the floor. This did not 
oceur, h ver, hut as soon as the man received the 
shock he had thrown the covering of the tank, whieh 
he was holding upin his left hand, with such foree 
that it fell behind the stand, making a loud racket. 

The shock was very powerful, but lasted only a 
moment. After the vietim of mispliced contidence 
had recovered, he walked out of the building amid 
shouts of laughter from his companions, and will 
probably never fool with an electric eel again.— 

*hiladelphia Evening Star, 
+ 
NARROW ESCAPE, 

A New Jersey farmer named Wilhelmus Westfall 
had a narrow eseape from death ina fight with a wild 
eat A shot from his son came just in time to save | 
the father’s life. 

rhev were fox-hunting in the woods on the New 
Jersey bank of the Delaware River, and had sepa- 
ra 1 

W els, accompanied by a hound, kept close 
alo he river Having gone a short distance, the 
dk was heard barking tiercely, 

] s went in the direction of the barking, 
And soon came upon the dog, which was engaged in 
ic » unter with a large wild-cat. 

fhe man took his ritle from his shoul« ler, and tak- 
ing = berate aim, pulled the trigger. The cap ex 
ploded, but the gun failed to discharge. 


He ni iced another cap on the tube, and again pulled 
the trigger, with the same result, 
Ry this time the dog 





yas badly whipped, and whin- 


Dudley, a conductor on the Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad, helped a young Irish girl who had no money 
and had made a mistake about her ticket. Recently 
Chappelle received a check for 8500, accompanied by 
a request that he visit California. The young Irish 
immigrant had married a California millionnaire. 


+ 


THE characteristic of the umbrella is its power of | 
changing shapes. You can leave a brand-new silk, 
with an ivory or rose-wood handle, 
gathering; within three hours it will turn itself into 
a light blue or faded brown cotton, somewhat less in 
size than a cireus tent, with a handle like a telegraph 
pole, and five fractured ribs. 


Tr don’t take the ordinary boy who eats green ap- | 
ples long to determine the relation between cores and | 
effect.—Com. Adv, 


matter, his response was that he “was from Iceland | 


wing that he was going to} 


at any pans | 


$100 0 REWARD 


ashing-Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


s aI - T 
Robbins Family Washer and Bleacher. 

The Only Perfect Self-Operating Washer in the World. 
Norubbing required. No more yellow clothes, nor hard work on washing-day 
holes. No more lume backs for farmers’ wives washing harvest shirts, 
you will never again wash without it, nor use any other hing-machine. y 
will wash anything, from a lace curtain to a horse-blanket, and cannot get out of order. 
Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are offered. 


Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week. 
INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE 


A Splendid W ashing Machine. | and Hamilton County, Sinieneet and Covington, Ky., by 


? Have waited to see 
This is what they call the Robbins Family Washer at the 


For any W 


No more rubbing clothes full of 
. if aa will try it once, 
t IN THE WORLD, and 
Good Agents wanted, both 












ordering $100 of Washers at once? 
what Washer would do; am delighted; does all you 
” 











home of the business manager of Farm and Fireside, | Claim. ; 
| | ihe ret fore it required one woo. thy a whole dz ty from e: arly | Again, December 9: ‘“Inclosed please find draft for $100 
fmorn till late at night to finish the washing. and an extra | on Met. National Bank, Please hurry along the Wash- 





girl to cook. But since we got a Robbins Washer one girl wi 
attends to the washing, cooks dinner at the same time, and . H. Mather, Burlington, N. Y.—After purchasing sam- 
has all the clothing hung out to dry, and tubs, wringer, he and Pe Aa ing the sceptical one orders $24, $75, 
and everything put away before 12 o'clock noon. We wish | $50, $24. $ worth in rapid suecession, 





Ww 


mm A “I want the agency for 
your Washer 


We have had one in our fam- 


we could tell our subscribers how delighted they are at our 


rankfort, 
houge with this simple washer, and also get them to under- | 5 


leacher, 





ane 





stand that we write this simply and entirely fortheir bene- | cd for Late and bes ay = a ang ible arti- 
fit. and not at the solicitation of the manufacturers, nor | Cle, Several of our neighbors tink, will buy ae 

with their knowledge or consent; but we write this to let | Ww E cou L D FIL L THE C OL UMNS OF THIS I Al i R 
our readers know that the Robbins Washer has actually | WITH SUCH EVIDENCE. | WILL PEOPLE BUY A 


| HUMBUG THE SECOND TIME? 
The above is no boasttul offer, made only for the sake of 
selling our Washer; but, on the contrary, We mean exact- 


manufacturers 
great part of the 
We would pay 


proven to be an article that does all the 
claim for it, and really does away with a 
j drudgery required in’ w ashing clothes, 


| 





linany times the price asked rather than do without one, | ly what we say, and will really give $1,000 for any washing 
We have also noticed that it requires less soap than former- | machine that can be proven better than ours before a com- 
ly, so that the saving in the soap will in a short time pay | petent committee. Any reader who doubts our ability to 





Ates 


for the machine.— Springfield, O., Farm and Fireside, do all we agree, can easily be convinced by referring to the 

Oct. 1. a Mercantile National Bank of this city, to any express gom- 
Publisher of Farmers’ Review, Chicago, 1., received a | pany in New York, or to the publisher of this paper. 

sample, and, after giving it a trial, sends for $24 worth for lw w SAMPLES PR a AID TO YOUR NEAREST RAIL- 


AY EXPRE FFICE in any part of the United S 


his friends and neighbors, 
genscoheoe east of the Mi ssi and Missouri Rivers, also K: 


The publishers of the New York Christian Advocate, af- a 
ter maeetytine watnaite washer, say, “It requires to be honest- | and Nebrasks 3.50, WwW est of that line s follows: In 
ly tried a few times only to convince the housekeeper that | Dakota, at Bismarck or Yankton, for $3.50; in Wyoming, 
she has found a friend and economizer of labor in the | at Cheyenne, for $3.50; in Idaho, at Franklin City, for 
washer, We have confi lenc e in commending it to the at- ~~ 50; in Colorado, at Denver or Pueblo, for $4; in New 
tention of our lady reade rs.’ Mexico, at Santa Fe, for $5; in Arizona, at Prescott, for 
























The N. Y. Witness says: “Several of our staff have the $8.50; in Utah, at Ogden, for $4; in Nevada, at Vi 4 
machines in use, and are well satisfied with them.’ | re ity, for $5; in Louisiana, at_New Orleans, for $3.50; in 
". ¥-; ekly Sun says: “The Robbins Washer and | Arkansas, a Little Rock, for $3.50; in Texas, at Corsi . 

1 ‘s3 is representec for $4.50; at Texarcana, De nison, or Sher: un, for 3 a 

The Toledo Blade savas: “W e believe it to be one of the | For ‘ifie Coast we will deliver No.1 at San Fran- 
greatest entions of theage cisco, Sacramento, Marysville, or San Jose, for $4. Our 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “The company could not | Te#son for so doing is to induce people to investigate this 


matter, feeling assured that a trial will secure an Agent for 


A BUSINESS THAT 


well say less of that truly wonderful 


tined at no distant day to work a ec 

| the method of accomplishing the family washing. We 

speak from our own knowledge, as well as from the testi- 

mony of thousands who have already availed paomeey 
” 


article which is des- | a 
enpeete Cay nee Ee Send for a sam a2 and secure 
WILL PAY YOU WELL. No article in the world has so 
much MONEY 1N IT FOR AGENTS as this Washer. 


of its services When you order or write mention this paper. 





E. B. Mack, N. Y., office of the Cincinnati Gazette, :| Address 
“— paxe one in use in my house, and it does 32 dmirable | 3 Cc 
“Ih Bissell Manufact g Co., 
D. F. Raymond, Cincinnati, 0.—“Can T have Cincinnati 50 Barclay Street, New Yo 








We hereby warn all persons against making, polling or ey any washer working upon the 
C auti ON) qt Princinle of the ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER. Many imitations are 

now being offered for sale, even going so far as to use the Seaaeits portions of onr circular 
| and advertisements in order to mislead the public. We shall prosecute all infringements to the full extent of the law, 

















